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The Air Force Historical Foundation, established in 1953, is an inde- 
pendent, incorporated body, operating under the sanction of law as a 
nonprofit organization 

The Foundation is dedicated to the preservation, perpetuation and 
appropriate publication of the history and traditions of the United States 
Air Force and its predecessor organizations, and of the men whose lives 
have been devoted to that Service. 

The business and objectives of the Foundation are educational and 
literary; to preserve the annals of American air power, especially the 
annals of the United States Air Force, its components, subsidiaries and 
affiliates, and of the individuals of whom they are composed; to dissemi- 
nate to the public and to posterity accurate and complete historical infor- 
mation on air power subjects; and to preserve in a central repository 
significant materials depicting the history, culture, and traditions of the 
United States Air Force and the organizations which preceded it. 

The government of the Foundation is vested in a board of twenty- 
four elected trustees, who serve a four-year term, and the following 
persons who are ex-officio members: The civilian head of the United 
States Air Force; the military head of the United States Air Force and 
his immediate predecessor; the commander of the Air University and 
the superintendent of the Air Force Academy. 

Election of trustees is by ballot and each member of the Foundation 
is eligible, and is invited, to vote for members of the Board. 

The Foundation is maintained wholly by individual subscriptions and 
contributions. Civilians and military alike are invited to join one of the 
following categories of membership: ‘ 

. Annual $3.00 
. Life ..... $100.00 
. Contributing $100.00 (annually ) 
4. Patron Life $1000.00 to $5000.00 
. Benefactor Life $5000.00 or above 


(All contributions are deductible from income tax.) 


All members receive the quarterly publication, “The Air Power His- 
torian,” whose guiding editorial policy is the belief that our civilization 
cannot survive if the peoples who enjoy its blessings display weakness in 
conviction and courage. 
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THE BOMBING of the Battleships 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL 


One of the pivotal events in the history of military aviation was the 
sinking in July 1921 of the former German battleship OSTFRIESLAND 
by a handful of U. S. Army flyers commanded by the then Assistant Chief 
of Air Service, General Billy Mitchell. The destruction of a great capital 
ship, the pride of the Kaiser’s navy, an “unsinkable” dreadnought, demon- 
strated the capabilities of air power in a way which the use of the 
airplane on the battlefields of France and behind the German lines in 
World War I had failed somehow to do. Hailed in the press of the day as 
“the bomb heard round the world,” the achievement of Mitchell’s Ist 
Provisional Air Brigade marked in dramatic fashion the epochal change 
which the airplane had brought in the conduct of war and the concept of 


national defense. 


Armies and navies would never be quite the same again. 


Hardly was the operation over than Mitchell assembled and submitted 
an exhaustive 442-page report to the War Department. As was to be the 
case with many another Mitchell report and recommendation, the great 
document went quietly into the oblivion of the official War Department files. 
Despite demands by the public and by members of Congress, the report 
was never published, though the non-committal, platitudinous findings 
of the Joint Army-Navy Board were widely circulated. The highlights 
of the covering memorandum and the report on the sinking of the battleships 
by General Mitchell are here published for the first time—thirty-six 


years after the event. 


August 29, 1921. 


, Memorandum for Chief of Air Service: 
-: From: Brig. Gen. Wm. Mitchell, Ass’t 


Chief of Air Service 


‘ Subject: Report on the operations of 


the First Provisional Air Brigade, 
Langley Field, Va., from its forma- 
tion during the latter part of April 
1921 until the ending of the bomb- 
ing exercises against naval vessels, 
and the subsequent air raids along 
the Atlantic coast in August 1921. 
The report treats all matters in de- 
tail, so that it may be used as a guide 
in the organization, formation, and 
training of future Air Forces in this 
country. The First Provisional Air 
Brigade was the first real Air Force 


_ ever in being in the United States; 


its efficiency is a matter of record. The 
benefit to the country, to the personnel 
of the Air Service, and the demonstra- 
tion of aerial activities to the Army 
and Navy is so important that they 
should be continued every year. 

The conclusions drawn from the 


exercises are as follows: 

1. Air Forces, with the types of 
aircraft now in existence or in devel- 
opment, acting from shore bases, can 
find and destroy all classes of seacraft 
under war conditions, with a negligible 
loss to the aircraft. It is not neces- 
sary to destroy hostile seacraft at a 
distance greater than 25 miles off shore \ 
in order to protect the coast, as this 
distance exceeds the range of the most 
powerful guns at present installed. 
Aircraft acting from suitable floating 
airdromes can destroy any class of 
surface seacraft on the high seas. 

2. Conditions of weather affecting 
air and sea conditions do not alter the 
statement made above, as aircraft can 
operate under conditions under which 
seacraft cannot operate. For instance» 

a sixty-mile wind, low visibility near 
the water, and operations ai night are 
very difficult for seacraft. There are 
no conditions in which seacraft can 
operate efficiently in which aircraft 
cannot operate efficiently. Aircraft, 
therefore, form an absolutely positive 
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system of defense against seacraft with- 
in the radius of their action. 

3. The weapons used in the recent 
exercises against the seacraft were 
bombs alone. Torpedoes, gas, gunfire, 
and mines were not used. The Army 
Air Service was not permitted to at- 
tack the targets as it would under 
actual conditions; and never was more 
than one tenth of the First Provisional 
Air Brigade employed in a single at- 
tack. Had the Army Air Service been 
permitted to attack as it desired, none 
of the seacraft attacked would have 
lasted ten minutes in a serviceable 
condition. The First Provisional Air 
Brigade could have put out of action 
the entire Atlantic Fleet in a single 
attack. The money value of the air- 
planes in the First Air Brigade did not 
exceed the cost of a modern destroyer. 

4. Seacraft are much more vulner- 
able when they have steam up in their 


boilers, are moving at a high speed | 


in formation, and when they are 
equipped with ammunition in their 
magazines and on their decks. A com- 
paratively small bomb will cripple their 
condenser systems, throw their rudders 
and propellers out of lirfe, and com- 
pletely demoralize the operating per- 
sonnel. The naval officers and en- 
listed men that watched the Ostfries- 
land roll over and sink will never for- 
get it, and they fully realize the tre- 


/mendous moral effect that an air attack 


possesses. 

5. The problem of the destruction 
of seacraft by Air Forces has been 
solved, and is finished. It is now nec- 
essary to provide an air organization 
and a method of defending not only 
our coast cities, but our interior cities, 
against the attack of hostile Air Forces. 
Our recent maneuvers show that an 
enemy having control of the air— 
which gives him control of the sea— 
may land Air Forces from airplane car- 
riers on any of the islands or keys 
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along our coast, which cannot be at- 
tacked by troops or artillery; and from 
those points launch air attacks against 
our great centers of population in the 
triangle, Chesapeake Bay, Boston, and 
Chicago. Within two days after a 
theoretical landing had been made, at 
a point eight miles north of Cape Hat- 
teras, our First Provisional Air Bri- 


gade attacked Richmond, Newport , 


News, Norfolk, Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Annapolis; this being done with com- 
paratively crude equipment. With im- 
proved equipment, attacks may be ex- 
pected from hostile Air Forces over 
our northern frontier, East Coast, or 
the Gulf of Mexico, against great cities 
in the center of the country, such as 
Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha, and Kansas 


City; and also against our great cities . 


on the Pacific Coast. 
and incendiary bomb attacks against 
these centers will completely cripple 


| them, kill thousands of people, de- 


moralize transportation systems, and 
make it impossible for any great mili- 
tary movements or operations to take 
place in this country. 

6. Our scheme of national defense 
should be revised at once. It should 
be based on the following principles: 

a. An Air Force should be pro- 


Gas, explosive, | 


vided as a means of frontier and , 


coast defense, both against seacraft 
and against aircraft. For fighting 
against aircraft, all means of de- 
fense against aircraft should be at- 
tached to the Air Force. — 

b. A Navy should be organized 
and equipped to take the offensive 
on the high seas, and not be em- 
ployed along and close to the coast. 
Such air forces should be assigned 
to the Navy as can go to sea with 
it and fight with it on the high seas. 

c. Navy control so far as it af- 
fects coast defense should cease 200 
miles from the coast. Complete 
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control and responsibility for the 
defense of the land should reside 
in the Army, and it should be or- 
ganized to accomplish this mission. 
A Navy driven from the high seas 
must be protected by the Air Force 
and the Army. 


d. At present there is a complete 
lack of liaison or system about our 
national defense. The duties are 
distributed between the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Forces, the Coast 
Artillery, the Army Corps Area 
Commanders, and the Coast Guard 
in such a way as to make it impos- 
sible to function efficiently in an 
emergency. It is a heritage of our 
early wars. Former experiences 
show that it is impossible under the 
present system of departmental or- 
ganization of separate War and Navy 
Departments to obtain an efficient 
solution of our needs for national 
defense; there is no common head 
—except Congress—where matters 
relating to land defense, sea defense, 
and air defense can be submitted on 
their own merits and judged as a 
force by itself. Aviation can only 
be developed to its fullest extent 
under its own direction and controk< 
An efficient solution of our defen- 
sive needs will not exist until a 
Department of National Defense is 
organized, with a staff common to 
all the services. Sub-secretaries for 
the Army, for the Navy, and for 
the Air must be created. At the 
present time our aeronautic efforts 
are dissipated from an _ inefficient 
system of command, an inefficient 
method of handling personnel, and 
an inefficient system of the distri- 
bution of the funds appropriated 
for national defense. In the last’ 
ten years, $1,870,000,000 has gone 
into the creation and maintenance 
of our Coast Artillery and coast de- 
fense. What defense is this against 


hostile sea forces or against hostile 
air forces? Millions of dollars have 
been spen: for Navy yards distrib- 
uted along the seacoasts, few of 
which have depth of water sufficient 
to accommodate a wounded battle- 
ship limping into port drawing forty 
or forty-five feet of water. An in- 
finitesimal part of the money which 
we can save from these useless ex- 
penditures, devoted to the creation 
Yof an Air Force, would protect our 
coast against any enemy either in 
the air or on the water. 

e. As long as our Air Forces re- 
main a part of the Army and Navy, 
no aerial defense of this country 
commensurate with the expenditure 
of effort and money made is possible. 
A Department of Aeronautics co- 
equal with the Departments of War 
and Navy should be created at once, 
charged with the development of 
an Air Force and its auxiliaries. 
Only then will there result real na- 
tional protection combined with 
economy. 


REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
FIRST PROVISIONAL AIR BRIGADE 
IN NAVAL ORDNANCE TESTS 


Chapter |—Initiation of the Project 


Previous to the bombing tests con- 
ducted during the summer of 1921, 
there had been too few examples of 
the attack of warships by airplanes to 
warrant the drawing of conclusions 
from these alone. However, a con- 
sideration of the characteristics of the 
two—the relative speed of airplane 
and battleship, the utter vulnerability 
of the battleship to attacks from above, 
the futility of attempting to conceal 
seacraft—led those who had given the 
subject much study to come to the 
definite conclusion that seacraft in wa 
lay utterly at the mercy of airplanes. 
This view was upheld by Brigadie 
General William Mitchell in hearing 
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before a committee of Congress in 
1920, in which he urged that the mat- 
ter be put to a test. With this end in 
view, the Secretary of War requested 
the Secretary of the Navy, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1921, that a battleship be 
turned over to the Army Air Service 


in order that a series of tactical ex- | 


periments might be conducted. 

From the experience gained in the 
World War, a definite doctrine of air 
warfare over land had been arrived at. 
This doctrine states the absolute ne- 
cessity of gaining control of the air, 
which could be accomplished only by 
preponderance of pursuit aviation, be- 
fore air operations could be conducted 
with decisive results. It required no 
deep study of the subject to perceive 
that this principle holds true whether 
the air fighting occurs over land or 
over water. In the attack of seacraft, 
therefore, the chief matters to be deter- 
mined were the size and kind of bombs 
necessary to put a ship out of action, 
the means necessary to sink seacraft 
of various kinds, the best methods of 
vitiating anti-aircraft defense, and the 
most suitable formations for attack. 
It was anticipated that much would be 
learned in regard to these matters from 
the experiments conducted on the 
battleship. 

However, from one cause or an- 
other, considerable delay occurred in 
turning over the battleship to the 
Army Air Service. A ship was selected 
for this purpose, but after further con- 
sideration the Navy Department deter- 
mined to retain this battleship for pur- 
poses of their own. A second ship 
was then determined on—the Ala- 
bama—but delay after delay occurred 
here also and to date no ship has been 
turned over to the Army for this pur- 
pose, although the Alabama had been 
promised by September 1, 1921. 

Meanwhile, the Navy Department 
had determined on a series of tests of 
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| various types of seacraft. 


their own, involving the destruction 
of the ex-German warships. These 
tests were in no way designed to bring 
out tactical lessons, but were to be 
ordnance tests pure and simple. Air- 


_be_permitted to 
execute mass attacks, as would be done 


in war with a view to destroying the | 


hostile seacraft, but they were to be 
limited to a small number of bombs 


| in order that data might be obtained 


as to the effect of these bombs on 
In each case, 
provision was made that the ship 
should be sunk by gunfire or static 
charges in case the small number of 
bombs allowed should fail to sink her. 
The Army Air Service was invited to 
participate in these ordnance tests, in 
conjunction with the Naval Air Force, 
and accepted the invitation. In a pre- 
liminary conference between officers 
of the two forces, the conditions of 
the test were laid down by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Atlantic Fleet. Cer- 
tain recommendations were made by 
the Army members with a view to ren- 
dering the tests of greater tactical value. 
It was pointed out, however, that the 


i did not contemplate this and were 


r ordnance purposes alone. On this 
basis, an agreement as to the conduct 
of the tests was arrived at and em- 
bodied in the instructions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Atlantic Fleet. . . . 

Meanwhile, a great deal of prelimi- 
nary work had been done throughout 
the Air Service. At practically every 
Air Service field where tactical units 
were stationed, bombing was begun 
with dummy bombs, and much pri- 
mary training had been accomplished 
before the definite approval for the 
project and for the organization of a 
unit to carry it out had been obtained. 
A great deal of attention was given 
by all to the work of bombing train- 
ing, and at the Field Officers School 
in particular study was directed toward 
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the best method of attacking seacraft. 
Simultaneously with the regular course 
of the Field Officers School, which 
occupied the mornings, experimental 
training in bombing was conducted 
for the instructors and students . . . 
in the afternoons. 

On April 23, 1921, the Chief of Air 
Service informed the Commanding Of- 
ficer, Langley Field, that the project 
had received the approval of the War 
Department and directed that the pre; 
liminary work for the organization ofa 
Provisional Air Brigade be under- 
taken. Major T. D. Milling, Officer- 
in-Charge, Field Officers School, was 
designated to command this Brigade. 


Chapter Il—Organization of the First 
Provisional Air Brigade 


The Chief of Air Service, in a let- 
ter to the Adjutant General of the 
Army, dated March 15, 1921,... 
had made certain recommendations as 
to the tentative organizations which 
would be necessary in the carrying out 
of the operations. . . . The recom- 
mendations were approved and, under 
date of April 20, 1921, the Com- 
manding Officer, Langley Fieid, Vir- 
ginia, was directed to issue orders 
covering the organizations of a Pro- 
visional Air Brigade, and Special Or- 
ders No. 98, Headquarters, Langley 
Field, Virginia, . . . provided for the 
tentative formation of this organiza- 
tion, which was to have as a nucleus 
certain of the personnel, both enlisted 
and commissioned, of Langley Field, 
augmented by such personnel as might 
be transferred there from other sta- 
tions. 

Major Thomas D. Milling, A. S., 
was designated to command the Bri- 
gade. However, it was contemplated 
that when the preliminary organiza- 
tion and training had been instituted, 
the Assistant Chief of Air Service, 
Brigadier General William Mitchell, 


would be ordered to Langley Field to 
assume permanent command... . 

Though the operations called for by 
the Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic 
Fleet, were purely ordnance tests, yet 
it was necessary for the Brigade to 
seize the opportunity to secure all pos- 
sible tactical training in the carrying 
out of operations in order that the 
Army Air Service might realize, to 
the greatest possible advantage, upon 
the expenditure of funds which would 
be necessary in the carrying out of 
[the] project... . 

On May 27, 1921, Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Mitchell assumed com- 
mand and the Brigade was reorganized 
in compliance with General Orders No. 
4, and the channels of administration 
and operation were shown by blue- 
prints which were issued this date... . 
Between the date of the original organ- 
ization of the Brigade and May 27, 
1921, the different staff sections had 
been organized, equipment and per- 
sonnel had been concentrated, and 
primary training had been completed. 

While the different phases of [ the} 
project as covered by the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Fleet, 
were to be initial operations in the his- 
tory of the Air Service of aircraft ver- 
sus seacraft, it had been determined 
that such operations presented no es- 
sentially new features. Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Mitchell had already gone 
upon record with the claim that such 
attacks were entirely feasible and that 
seacraft in general were particularly 
vulnerable to attacks from the air. 
With his remarks and observations as 
a guide, it was determined that a doc- 
trine of the attack of seacraft from the 
air would proceed along the same lines 
as the attack of a target on the ground; 
that is, lanes of approach must be 
cleared of hostile aircraft, while the 
decks and superstructure must be 
cleared by light bombing attacks with 
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gas and fragmentation bombs. 

This primary operation was essen- 
tially a function of the pursuit branch 
of aviation, and no further bombing 
operations could be conducted until 
the primary control of the air and the 
clearing of anti-aircraft defenses had 
been attained. After the pursuit avia- 
tion had accomplished their mission, 
the remainder of the operation was 
comparatively simple, consisting of at- 
tacks by light and heavy bombing 
planes. 

The only new feature in the attack 
of seacraft would be found in the effect 
of our heavier bombs exploded along 
the side of the vessel attacked. It was 
the contention of the Commanding 
General that such hits would be more 
effective than a bomb striking directly 


proved, this theory was correct, and 
in the attack of a battleship by aerial 
forces the latitude of vulnerability was 
shown to be far in excess of the orig- 
inal estimate. .. . 


Chapter IX—The Attack of the ex-Ger- 
man Battleship “Ostfriesland,” July 
20 and 21, 1921 


The ex-German battleship Ostfries- 
land, anchored fifty miles (nautical) 
off Cape Charles Lightship, bearing 
62°. Identification marks: concentric 
red, white, and blue circles fore and 
aft. 

Pursuant to instructions contained in 
Orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Atlantic Fleet, and Operations Orders 
No. 7, Air Force, Atlantic Fleet, and 
Addenda thereto, the attack of the ex- 


upon the target; and, as later events Ostfriesland was ordered as follows: | reir 
oadas 

For July 20, 1921 
Attack No. Unit Class of Bombs No. of Bombs | «p,,,. 
l 8:30 A.M. 5 Martin bombers (Navy) 14” A.P. 5 aiterk 

3 MB’s (Navy) 14° A.P. 6 onion 
2 10:00 A.M. 5 DH-4’s (Marine) 230 lb. 10 seady. 
2d Div. 3 F-5-L’s (Navy) 230 lb. 12 target 
4th Div. 3 F-5-L’s (Navy) 230 Ib. 12 each | 
3 11:30 A.M. Ist Div. 3 F-5-L’s (Navy) 550 lb. 6 This | 
5th Div. 3 F-5-L’s (Navy) 550 lb. 6 tion 2 
4 1:00 P.M. Martin bombers (Army) 600 Ib. 12 thous: 
5 2:30 P.M. Martin bombers (Army) 1,100 lb. 14 At 
6 5:00 P.M. Martin bombers (Navy) 1,000 lb. 8 across 
NC’s (Navy) 1,000 Ib. 6 calibri 

For July 21, 1921 
1 When ordered Martin bombers (Navy) 2,000 lb. 3 
2 When ordered Martin bombers (Army) 2,000 lb. 3 

The participation of Army air units bility had improved and the clouds had 
in these attacks is covered by Field lifted to two thousand feet. The sea 
Orders Nos. 12, 13, and 14, First was going down. However, at 10:40 
Provisional Air Brigade. . . A.M., the Commander, Battleship Di- 

On the morning of July 20, weather vision No. 5 (CBD-5), in charge of 
conditions at the target were unfavor- operations, gave the order to return The 
able for aviation—low visibility with to base, the exercise to be carried out of thr 
clouds at one thousand feet and a_ on the following day. 2:06 
rough sea. By 9:00 A.M., the visi- At 11:35 A.M., CBD-S5 signalled: _ the ta 
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valled: 


Closeup of the “unsinkable”’ 


Roads, Virginia, July 18, 1921, three days before Mitchell's bombers sent her 
to the bottom. 


“Proceed with program omitting Ist 
attack.” The 2d and 3d attacks were 
ordered to proceed to the target when 
ready. The first unit to appear at the 
target consisted of five Marine DH-4’s, 
each carrying two 230-pound bombs. 
This unit made all attacks in forma- 
tion at an approximate altitude of one 
thousand feet. 

At 1:35 P.M., a run was made 
across the target dropping one sub- 
calibre sighting shot and one smoke 


Time first bomb dropped 
Time last bomb dropped 
Total time 


Bombs dropped 

Direct hits 

Duds 

Total weight of bombs dropped 


The attack by the Fourth Division 
of three naval F-5-L’s was initiated at 
2:06 P.M. when this Division crossed 
the target at one thousand feet altitude 


bomb. At 1:40 P.M., the leading 
plane dropped one bomb—a dud—off 
the port side. At 1:46 P.M., three 
bombs, one direct hit aft of stacks, 
one port, and one dud starboard. 

At 1:50 P.M., one direct hit dud, 
one just off port side amidships, one 
starboard side amidships. 

At 1:55 P.M., three bombs, two off 
starboard side aft, one being a dud, 
one dud eight hundred feet astern. 


1:35 P.M. Sighting shot 
1:55 P.M. 
.... 20 minutes 


10 230-pound 
2 
6 
2,300 pounds 


in close formation, dropping six 230- 
pound bombs. One direct hit was reg- 
istered forward. Another direct hit 
Three 
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amidships failed to explode. 
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OSTFRIESLAND riding at anchor off Hampton 


4 
| 
2 
\ 
- A ‘ 


bombs fifty feet off port bow and one 
dud off port stern deluged the ex- 
Ostfriesland with water. 

At 2:13, this Division again crossed 


Time first bomb dropped 
Time last bomb dropped 
Total time 


Bombs dropped 

Direct hits 

Duds 

Total weight of bombs dropped 


At 2:20 P.M., it was noticed that 
the ex-Ostfriesland had taken a slight 
list to port. 

The attack by the Second Division 
of three Navy F-5-L’s followed. This 
attack followed the tactics developed 
by the Army—that of column forma- 


Time first bomb dropped 
Time last bomb dropped 
Total time 


Bombs dropped 

Direct hits 

Total weight of bombs dropped 


Upon the completion of the attack 
by the Second Division, the Board of 
Observers proceeded to make an ex- 
amination of the damage sustained by 
the ex-Ostfriesland. 

Pursuant to Field Orders No. 13, 
First Provisional Air Brigade, the first 
attack by Army units, consisting of 
Martin bombers Nos. 3, 17, 4, 2, with 
No. 14 in reserve, each carrying three 
600-pound demolition bombs, left 
Langley Field at 1:36 P.M. They ar- 
rived at the target at 2:45 P.M., just 
before the Second Division had fin- 
ished its attack. They were forced to 
wait in the vicinity of the target dur- 
ing the period covered by the inspec- 
tion of the Observing Board. 

In addition to the attacking forces, 
Army units engaged in the exercises 
consisted of airships C-2 and D-3 for 
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the target dropping six bombs, one just 
off port side, one off starboard, two 
hits amidships, both duds, and two 
off starboard stern, both duds. 


2:06 P.M. 
213 OM. 
. 7 minutes 


12 230-pound 
4 

. 6 

. 2,760 pounds 


tion, each plane following in the lead- 
er’s trace. The attack commenced aly 
2:34 P.M. and was completed at 2:52 
P.M. No direct hits were registered, 
but three were placed within the dan- 


ger zone, all being less than twenty- 
five feet off the sides. 


2:34 P.M. 
2:52 P.M. 
18 minutes 


12 230-pound 
None 

3 

2,760 pounds 


observation and photographic work 
The D-4 had proceeded to the target’ 
during the morning and had returned; 
to base upon receipt of notification 
that the exercises had been postponed. 
Photographic planes, DH-4B’s, were 
dispatched by the First Provisiond 
Photo Section and five F-5-L’s wert) 
dispatched by the First Provisional 
Surveillance Squadron for rescue work 

Brigadier General William Mitchell, 
piloting a DH-4B, observed the attack 
by Army Martins and the First and 
Fifth Divisions of naval F-5-L’s. 

During the inspection of the ex- 
Ostfriesland by the Observing Board. 
the First and Fifth Divisions of nava 
F-5-L’s arrived at the target. Als¢ 
signals were received from Norfolk ané 
Langley Field that a terrific thunder- 
storm was raging and passing out to 
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sea. Therefore, upon the return of 
the Observing Board, all aircraft were 
signalled to expedite attack, no order 
of attack being specified for the three 
units then present. 


Attack by Army Martin bombers. 


Taking up the attack formation, the 
Martins flying at fifteen hundred feet 


Time first bomb dropped 
Time last bomb dropped 
Total time 


Bombs dropped 

Direct hits 

Duds 

Total weight of bombs dropped 


Attacks by First and Fifth Divisions 
of Navy F-5-L’s. 

The attack by these units was com- 
menced at 3:49 P.M., while Martins 
were still bombing and continued until 
4:27 P.M. A total of eight 550-pound 


Time first bomb dropped 
Time last bomb dropped 
Total time 


Bombs dropped 

Direct hits 

Duds 

Total weight of bombs dropped 


Upon completion of this attack, op- 
erations were suspended for the day. 
The Board of Observers again in- 
spected the ex-Ostfriesland. An un- 
official statement was made to the ef- 
fect that the ex-Ostfriesland was slowly 
taking water astern, the port engine 
room was flooded. 

Orders were issued for Army and 
Navy attacks with 1,000-pound bombs 
to be at target at 8:00 A.M., and at- 
tacks with 2,000-pound bombs to be 
at target at 2:00 P.M. 

The Board of Observers decided 
that as soon as one hit with 1,000- 
pound bombs was scored bombing with 
that weight of bomb would be discon- 


proceeded to the attack at 3:42 P.M. 
The leader, No. 3, crossed the target 
but did not drop. No. 4 followed with 
two bombs. The attack continued for 
ten minutes, during which time eleven 
bombs were dropped, two registering 
direct hits, one of which was a dud, 
and four being within the danger zone 
just off the ship’s sides... . 


3:42 P.M. 
3:52 P.M. 

10 minutes 

11 600-pound 
2 

6,600 pounds 


bombs were dropped from an altitude 
of eleven hundred feet. Two direct 
hits were scored, one being a dud and 
the other a low-order explosion. Two 
others were within the danger zone. 


3:49 P.M. 
4:27 P.M. 

. 38 minutes 
8 550-pound 
2 
3 
4,400 pounds 


tinued; that the Army and Navy bomb- 
ers would each be allowed to drop 
three 2,000-pound bombs. 

In accordance with Field Orders No. 
14, First Provisional Air Brigade, eight 
Martin bombers, Nos. 23, 21, 25, 26, 
22, 15, 11, and 24, left Langley Field 
at 6:56 A.M. Army airships, photo- 
graphic DH-4’s, and Brigadier General 
William Mitchell piloting a DH-4B, 
also proceeded to the target. 

The Martins taking up the attack 
formation passed over the target, be- 
ginning at 8:31 A.M., each plane drop- 
ping a sighting shot. At this time, the 
ex-Ostfriesland had ceased taking water 
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Made at 8:39 A.M., July 21, 1921, this photograph shows the results of the 
attacks by the Martin bombers using 1,100-pound bombs—a direct hit near the 


forecastle, two direct hits near the stacks, one bomb in the water. 


These hits put 


the forward boiler rooms out of action and demolished the forced-draft system. 


and was on an even keel with her stern 
down about three feet. 


At 8:35 A.M., the flight leader in 
No. 23 crossed the target, making a 
direct hit on the forecastle. At 8:36 
A.M., No. 21 dropped one bomb. At 
8:2614 A.M., No. 11 scored the second 
direct hit near stacks, closely followed 
by No. 26. At 8:37 A.M., again a 
direct hit was scored near the stacks. 
At 8:39, No. 27 dropped the last bomb 
of the 1,000-pound attacks. At 
8:35:30 or just as No. 23 scored the 


Time first bomb dropped 
Time last bomb dropped 
Total time 


Bombs dropped 
Direct hits 
Total weight of bombs dropped 


first hit, the “all-clear” signal was or- 
dered taken, but due to speed with 
which attack was pressed four more | 
bombs were dropped before signal had 
been removed. 


All aircraft were then ordered to 
return to base, although the Army Mar- 
tins still had nine bombs authorized 
to be dropped. The naval Martins and / 
NC’s, which were now in the vicinity 
of the target, were ordered to return 
to base and load with 14-inch armor- 
piercing projectiles. 


:31 A.M. Sighting shot 
7:39 A.M. 
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The Board of Observers again in- 
spected the ex-Ostfriesland which by 
now, though not taking any additiona 
water, had her forward boiler co 
put out of action and the forced-dr; 
system demolished. 


The final attack on the ex-German 
battleship by Army Martins, carrying 
2,000-pound bombs, was delivered in 
accordance with Field Orders No. 14, 
First Provisional Air Brigade. Martin 
bombers Nos: 5, 2, 13, 14, 1, 4, 6, 
and 17, and Handley Pages Nos. 31, 
32, and 37, took off at 10:55. Arriv- 
ing at the target they proceeded to the 
attack in columif formation, No. 5 
leading the way, dropping a sighting 
shot at 12:15 P.M. 


At 12:1814, No. 14 dropped the 
first two-thousand-pound bomb from 
an altitude of twenty-five-hundred feet, 
followed by No. 13 at 12:2014 P.M. 


At 12:23, a sighting shot hit near 
the starboard waist turret. 


At 12:24, No. 5 again crossing the 
target dropped a 2,000-pound bomb 
which hit the side armor a few feet aft 
of the bow on the port side, then 
glanced off and exploded in the water 
just alongside. This bomb would un-) 
doubtedly have sunk the Ostfriesland{ 
as when it turned over water could b 


seen streaming out of several large\, 


Time first bomb dropped 
Time last bomb dropped 
Total time 


Bombs dropped 
Direct hits 
Total weight of bombs dropped 


holes in the side and bottom. } 


At 12:25, No. 17 scored a hit about 
twenty-five feet off the port side near 
the waist turret, followed at 12:28 by 
No. 4 scoring a hit about twenty feet 
off the port side aft of the waist turret. 
The force of the explosion of both of 
these bombs could be seen on the star- 
board side of the ex-Ostfriesland. 
Hundreds of tons of water were thrown 
on deck. She immediately started to 
sink by the stern and, at 12:31, No. 2 
dropped one bomb two hundred feet 
off starboard side. By this time the 
stern was settling fast. 


At 12:33 P.M., she took a heavy 
list to port. 


At 12:36 P.M., stern disappeared. 
At 12:39 P.M., started to turn over. 
At 12:39:30 P.M., over. 

At 12:40 P.M., disappeared. 


The destruction was witnessed by 
Brigadier General William Mitchell, 
piloting a DH-4B. Just as the ex-Ost- 
friesland disappeared from sight, Hand- 
ley Page No. 31 fired the final salute, 
a 2,000-pound bomb, striking fairly in 
the center of the spot where the ex- 
Ostfriesland had been anchored, thus 
bringing to a successful conclusion all 
attacks made by Army airmen against 
the ex-German vessels. 


12:15 P.M. 
12:40 P.M. 
25 minutes 


. 7 2,000-pound 
2 
14,000 pounds 


| 
| 


Number of attacks by Army 
Number of attacks by Navy 


Total number of planes, Army 
Total number of planes, Navy 


Total time consumed by Army attacks 
Total time consumed by Navy attacks 


Total number of bombs dropped, Army 
Total number of bombs dropped, Navy 


Total number, direct hits, Army 
Total number, direct hits, Navy 


Total number of duds, Army 
Total number of duds, Navy 


Totar weight of bombs dropped by Army 


Résumé 


3 
2 
16 
16 


43 minutes 
83 minutes 


23 
42 
7 
8 
2 
17 
26,100 pounds 
2 


Total weight of bombs dropped by Navy 12,220 pounds 


Chapter X—Conclusions 


The tests, as before stated, were es- 
sentially ordnance tests. Regarded 
from this point of view, the tests es- 
tablished beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that seacraft of all kinds, up to 
and including the most modern of 
battleships, can be destroyed easily by 
bombs dropped from aircraft; and, fur- 
ther, that by far the most effective 
means of destruction are bombs. At 
battle ranges for guns, bombs are more 
accurate and many times more effec- 
tive than gunfire; indeed, it is very 
doutbful that gunfire could sink a ves- 
sel of the Ostfriesland type without the 
aid of internal explosions of magazines, 
whereas bombs not only put out of 
action but destroy utterly. 

Unfortunately, these tests were not 
so conducted as to determine the thing 
that is, after all, the foremost consid- 
eration in battle, namely, what force 
is needed to put a ship out of action. 
To sink a ship is to carry the work of 
destruction to unnecessary lengths. 
For tactical purposes, in battle, it is 
enough to put the ship out of action 
by the destruction of her fire-control 
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system, the jamming of hoists, the 
shock to human nerves, etc.—all of 
which could be accomplished and the 
ship rendered useless though still show- 
ing on the surface of the sea. 
can be no doubt that many of the 
lighter bombs that had no perceptible 
effect on the target as viewed from the 
deck of another ship four thousand 
yards away would nevertheless have 


There | 


converted her from a fighting unit to | 


a useless mass of floating steel. But, 


though these tests failed in this way to | 
demonstrate facts of vital importance, | 


they did show conclusively: 


(a) That unarmored seacraft may 
be sunk by 300-pound bombs. 


(b) That protected seacraft may be 
sunk by 600-pound bombs. 


(c) That armored seacraft may be 
sunk by 2,000-pound bombs. 


From these facts it is believed that 
we may accept as our doctrine the 
following: 


(a) Naval craft will be put out of 
action by direct hits of 100-pound and 
300-pound bombs. 


(b) 
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(b) In war, the main attack should 
be made on seacraft with bombs as 
follows: 

Unarmored seacraft: 100-pound, 
300-pound, and 600-pound bombs. 

Protected seacraft: 600-pound and 
1,100-pound bombs. 

Armored  seacraft: 1,100-pound, 
2,000-pound, and 4,000-pound bombs. 

This doctrine we expect to demon- 
trate conclusively in the test on the 
Alabama. 

Although these tests were not tac- 
tical in their object, nevertheless cer- 
tain tactical features were brought out. 
Much had been said of the difficulty 
of operating land planes over the sea. 
This was shown to be a myth, pure 
and simple. During this operation, 
more than two hundred flights were 
made at sea, during which planes would 
travel approximately two hundred and 
fifty miles without sighting land. 
Nevertheless, not a life was lost, and 
every plane that started out from the 
mainland reached its objective, nearly 
a hundred miles at sea. 

To a well-trained force, flying over 
the sea presents no more difficulties 
than flying over the land, and the loca- 
tion of targets and the conditions of 
visibility, the most important feature 
in bombing as in shooting, proved to 
be ease itself. It is true that, in this 
problem, destroyers were placed at in- 
tervals between the target and the 
shore. However, in many cases, con- 
ditions of lateral visibility rendered this 
aid useless: many trips were made by 
pilots who never sighted a destroyer 
but who arrived at the target neverthe- 
less. The operation could be repeated 
with the same ease without the safe- 
guard of the line of destroyers. 

A considerable amount of misinfor- 
mation appeared in the public prints 
in regard to the effect of weather. 
During the course of these opertions, 


there was no single day on which our 
airplanes failed to operate. At this 
season of the year, violent storms are 
of common occurrence: scarcely an 
afternoon passed without one or more 
of them in the theater of operations. 
On one occasion an entire flight came 
safely through a very severe one, only 
one plane being forced to land. It is 
worthy of note, too, that on one occa- 
sion, when our surveillance planes, sent 
out ahead to observe in accordance 
with our tactical method, reported / 
weather conditions good for the opera-— 
tion, the naval air force commander 
considered conditions unsuitable and 
so reported. Conditions of wind and ; 
sea that make the operation of seacraft / 
impracticable do aot prevent the opera- 
tion of aircraft. 

In conclusion, it is desired to point 
out that an adequate defense of our 
coast line by aircraft against hostile 
invasion depends on four things: 

(a) Our ability to locate the hos- 
tile fleet. 

(b) Our ability to reach it before 
it arrives within striking distance of 
our shores. 

(c) Our ability to overcome the 
hostile defenses to a sufficient extent 
to permit the launching of our attack. 

(d) Our ability to drop bombs, tor- 
pedoes, etc., that will put out of action 
the hostile force. 

The recent tests demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that, given sufficient pur- 
suit to insure our domination of the 
air, given sufficient bombing planes— 
in short, an adequate air force—air- 
craft constitute a positive defense of 
our country against hostile invasion. 


Chapter XI—Simulated Attack on 
New York 


The possibility of hostile aircraft be- 
ing landed upon our shores from air- 
plane carriers and inflicting terrible 
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losses upon our coastal cities has been 
considered by the officers in charge of 
the American Air Service as one of 
vital importance to our national de- 
fense. During the manoeuvers con- 
ducted under the direction of the Joint 
Army and Navy Board, it was proven 
that aircraft can prevent ships from 
approaching our shores. It is possible 
for aircraft not only to find enemy ships 
while they are a great distance from 
shore, but it is also possible to bomb 
them and secure a high percentage of 
hits. However, should the enemy air- 
craft carriers succeed in getting through 
our aerial defenses, it would be very 
possible for them to establish landing 
fields at a great number of more or less 
isolated spots along the Atlantic sea- 
board, from which bases they could 
operate and destroy the great com- 
mercial and governmental centers of 
the United States. 

In order to determine the radius of 
action of present-day equipment oper- 
ating from such a base, and to ascer- 
tain whether or not it was dependable 
to be operated a great distance from 
the base, as well as to instruct the offi- 
cer personnel of the Air Service in the 
theory and practice of bombing tac- 
tics, a nonstop flight was planned from 
Langley Field, at Hampton, Virginia, 
to New York City. In connection with 
this flight, it was also desired to fa- 
miliarize the officers, who had been 
concentrated at Langley Field, with 
the Atlantic seaboard in order to in- 
crease their efficiency in case of a 
national emergency. 

War conditions were simulated as 
nearly as possible. Orders were issued 
the night preceding the contemplated 
attack, and all machines were dis- 
patched exactly on the minute. Seven- 
teen Martin bombers, one Handley 
Page, and one Caproni composed the 
attacking force. They were ordered 
to proceed to New York via Atlantic 
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City, bomb the business section, and 
then proceed to Mitchel Field and ef- 
fect a landing at that place. 

Machines formed without delay in 
a great V formation and proceeded to 
cross Chesapeake Bay and continued 
up the Cape Charles peninsula, rough- 
ly on a line parallel to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to the vicinity of New 
Church; from that point they proceeded 
by compass course to Cape Henlopen 
and crossed the Delaware Bay to Cape 
May, following along the west lands 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean to the 
vicinity of Ocean City; from which 
point the course was altered slightly to 
westward and the flight crossed over 
Atlantic City. 

There were two reasons for doing 
this: one was to take advantage of the 
emergency landing fields at Cape May 
and Atlantic City in case any ship 
should be in trouble; and the other 
was to fly over an area where the 
population would be as scattered as 
possible in order that the alarm that 
the airplanes were approaching would 
not be given out. 

From Atlantic City, the formation 
proceeded in a straight line to Sandy 
Hook, passing over Tom’s River. 
From Sandy Hook the formation swung 
to the west and approached New York 
over Staten Island in order to give 
bombardiers an opportunity to check 
up on their drift and to pick up the 
direction and velocity of the wind be- 
fore the attack on the city proper. The 
formation was then led across Brook- 
lyn and directly over the Battery, up 
Wall Street and Broadway to approxi- 
mately the southern end of Central 
Park, at which point the whole forma- 
tion turned and proceeded to the south, 
again bombing the business districts of 
the city. 

After this had been completed, the 
machines were formed again from 
bombing formation into cruising for- 
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mation and proceeded along the south 
end of Long island directly to Mitchel 
Field, where all machines landed with- 
out an accident of any kind. The ma- 
chines were refueled and could have 
proceeded on the return trip without 
delay. 

On the return trip to Langley Field, 
war conditions were again simulated, 
and the machines were ordered to Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, and 
Annapolis. The formation left Mitchel 
Field and proceeded in a straight line 
directly to Philadelphia, arriving over 
the city one hour and fifty minutes 
after leaving New York. At Philadel- 
phia, the formation broke into battle 
line and simulated bomb dropping. 
When the attack had been concluded, 
ships were again massed in cruising 
formation and proceeded to Wilming- 
ton and thence to Baltimore. Bomb- 
ing attacks were simulated on both 


cities. Course was then altered di- 
rectly to Annapolis. The formation 
swung over Annapolis and then broke 
into battle formation, made a short 
circle, and again passed over the 
Naval Academy and simulated bomb 
dropping. Signal to reform was given 
after all ships had passed over the 
target and the entire formation pro- 
ceded to Langley Field, where all the 
machines landed without difficulty. 

In all, approximately seven hundred 
miles were covered without mishap. 
This proved conclusively that even with 
present-day equipment, unless ade- 
quate measures are taken, enemy 
planes could be landed on our shores 
and practically demolish the Atlantic 
seaboard cities in a period of a few 
days. The training value of the ma- 
noeuver to the personnel of the Air 
Service is incalculable. 


Dr. Bell on Air Power 


“Now, the United States has a great advantage, so far as future progress 


is concerned. 


We are an inventive people. 


In fact, the chief weapons of 


modern warfare used in Europe are American inventions, nearly all of them. 
We are an inventive people, and if we prepare in time we can develop these 
machines to greater and greater usefulness, and we will have a good chance of 
becoming the nation that will ultimately have the control of the air.” 


—A lexander Graham Bell, Ph.D., LL.D., April 1916. 
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LEAVES FROM MY BATTLE-OF-BRITAIN DIARY 


By GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, USAF (Ret.) 


General Carl Spaatz, retired first Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 


is one of the world’s leading authorities on air power. 


A pioneer Army 


flyer, he served in the Ist Aero Squadron on the Mexican Border in 
1916 and, as a Major, commanded the 3rd Aviation Instruction Center 
at Issoudun, France, in 1917-18. Later, in the St.-Mihiel offensive, he 


brought down two enemy aircraft and won the D.S.O. 


His most 


famous exploit between the wars was as commander of the “Question 
Mark” airplane which set a 150-hour refueling flight record at Los Angeles 


in January 1929. 


In World War II General Spaatz commanded the 


Eighth Air Force in England and was chief air adviser to General 
Eisenhower in North Africa in 1942; in 1943 he commanded the Northwest 
African Air Force, and in 1944 returned to England to command the 

VU. §. Strategic Air Forces in the climactic phase of the war in Europe. 

In August 1945 he assumed command of the U. S. Army Strategic Air 
Forces in the Pacific, and it was under his direction that the two atomic 


bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


General Spaatz 


was the only senior American officer to witness the surrender of both 


Germany and Japan. 


In May 1940, while chief of training and operations at Hq., Air Corps, 
General Spaatz, then Colonel, was sent by General Arnold to England as an 
observer to study training and tactics of the R.A.F. and unofficially to 
discuss British aircraft requirements in the light of the American aircraft 


production and training programs. 


He sailed from New York on the 


U.S.S. “Manhattan” on May 18 and arrived at Naples, Italy, on May 27. 
He proceeded to London by air, stopping over for several days at Genoa 


and Paris. 


In addition to the Diary which he kept during his 18-week 


tour of duty in Europe during the Battle of Britain period, General 
Spaatz sent numerous cabled reports to General Arnold which gave 
invaluable first-hand information on the R.A.F. and G.A.F. and helped 


to formulate American air policy. 


On his return to the United States, 


General Spaatz—significantly—hecame chief of plans of the U. S. Army 


Air Corps. 


Friday, May 31, 1940 


Kelsey and myself . . . arrived Hen- 
don Airport, London, 8:50 P.M. Taxi 
to Cumberland Hotel. McDonald 
joined us while we ate dinner. Three 
tanks on airdrome for parachute and 
transport troop attacks. . . . Airplanes 
well scattered on Hendon Airport but 
no attempt to protect or conceal other 
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than camouflage. Servicing by motor 
truck. Balloon barrage over Ports- 
mouth and London. 


Saturday, June 1, 1940 


Joined McDonald at Embassy in 
morning. Presented to the Ambassa- 
dor. He stated present time advanta- 
geous to get information. We told him 
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our interest primarily in training and 


Sunday, June 2, 1940 


Discussions to date and observations 
have given following: 

P-36 still effective. Spitfire superior 
to Messerschmitt. Age of German 
pilots taken prisoner very young. Fly- 
ing time of many of them less than 
100 hours; one reported as about 20 
hours. 


Gliders reported being used for 
troop transportation. Parachute 
troops have been effective. Airdrome 


| protection against parachute troops and 


mechanized 


enemy troop transports by tanks. 

Close liaison between German 
troops and airplanes. 
Dive bombing used to great extent in 
support of mechanized troops. Dive 
bombing is an all-inclusive term which 
may include glide-bombing, low-alti- 
tude attacks (as per our attack avia- 
tion) as well as dive bombing. Ger- 
man use pursuit for ground attack. 

Dispersion, camouflage, and protec- 
tion necessary for airdromes, but not 
in effect at all airdromes seen. Lack 
of lights on airdromes at night makes 
special training for night servicing and 
operations essential. 

Recognition signals important but 
not satisfactorily worked out. Num- 
ber of cases of friendly planes shot 
down by ground fire and by own air- 

Belgian Air Force put out of opera- 
tion first morning. German bombers 
over each airdrome before daylight. 
Belgians waited for daylight to take 
off but were attacked and practically 
all destroyed before they could get 


Monday, June 3, 1940 


Lunch with Air Commodore Slessor 
(Plans, RAF), Scanlon, McDonald, 
Kelsey. Highlights: 


Supreme Council. Working mem- 
bers of various armed services in close 
liaison with other services. Effort to 
avoid tight compartments of staff ac- 
tion and to receive close coordination 
of each branch’s problems and capa- 
bilities before plan carried out. 

Dive bombing. Dive bombing no 
better than horizontal bombing. Mo- 
rale effect greater than casualty effect. 
Dive bombing requires definite ceiling 
and subjects planes to all forms of 
AA and makes them more vulnerable 
to greater number of pursuit. Re- 
quires less training. Barrage pattern 
cannot be obtained as with horizontal 
bombing. Dive-bombing attacks on 
troops and boats at Dunkirk not par- 
ticularly impressive in view of great 
numbers of troops evacuated in face 
of superior air power. Slessor believed 
horizontal bombing of restricted area 
by large formations would have had 
greater effect. 

Night pursuit has been ineffective 
and no evident solution. Night bomb- 
er losses very slight. 

Neck of bottle is beginning to be 
combat crew in RAF. Holding their 
own in equipment; getting thin in pur- 
suit due to greater losses than antici- 
pated; holding their own in bomber 
since losses less than planned for. 

Since trained pilot is essential and 
personnel becomes neck of bottle, large 
bombers for air power operations have 
advantages because of larger load and 
longer range. 

Deep strategic operations planned 
for interrupted by German _break- 
through. French think only of battle 
and not of strategic air operations. 
RAF apparently thinks as we do but 
have been hindered by higher ups. . . . 

We will find that 500 hours’ expe- 
rience will be quite satisfactory for 
pilot of big bombers. 

He agreed range of daylight opera- 
tion, in good weather, of bombers is 
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range of pursuit. However, air power 
embraces large bombers capable of de- 
livering heavy attacks at long range 
under cover of darkness and unfavor- 
able weather. 

Navy admit they cannot operate 
within effective radius of shore-based 
aircraft. 

Their fighters should have 45 to 60 
minutes more fuel. They were de- 
signed primarily for defense of Eng- 
land and had too little fuel for Dunkirk 
operations. .. . 

He estimated German losses to date 
20%. 

Consensus at lunch that next Ger- 
man move would be as far away from 
RAF bases in England as possible. 
If this is case, it will confirm RAF 
reports of German air losses. 


Tuesday, June 4, 1940 


Report of air raid on Villacoublay 
and other airdromes around Paris. 
German forces estimated at 200. 
Bombing from 25,000 ft., very inaccu- 
rate. Little damage done at Villa- 
coublay. 


Wednesday, June 5, 1940 


Use of single-seater, stripped of ar- 
mament, as photographic plane is being 
pushed by RAF. 

German drive against French Army 
started today between Abbeville and 
Rheims. .. . 


Friday, June 7, 1940 


Visited Headquarters of Directorate 
of Operational Requirements. Spent 
one hour or so questioning Air Vice 
Marshal Saundby, . . . Result of visit 
made basis of our first report, No. 
41244. 


Monday, June 10, 1940 


To Reading to visit Hq., Training 
Command. Met Air Vice Marshal 
Pattison, C.O., the Duke of Kent, 
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Group Captain Vatchell, formerly Air | 


Attaché at Berlin and friend of Tru- | 


man Smith, and Wing Commander 
Cocke who knew his stuff. . . . 
Tuesday, June 11, 1940 

Inspected Initial Training Wing at 
Cambridge in morning and Elementary 
Flying School (Squadron Leader May) 
there in afternoon. . . . Saw Italians 


f 


evacuate Embassy in late afternoon. . .. 


Monday, June 17, 1940 


Visited Headquarters of Bomber 
Command, Air Marshal Portal, C.O. 
This Hq. so well concealed and efforts 
to maintain secrecy of location so thor- 
ough that we were quite late in meeting 
our appointment. After some discus- 


sion . . . of the system, we visited 
OTU’s for Blenheims and _heavy- 
bomber types. Back to London about 


9:30 P.M. News of France’s capitu- 


lation heard today at OTU for Blen- | 


heims. Saw one of barrage balloons 


falling in flames as we approached | 


London... . 


Tuesday, June 18, 1940 


To Blenheim Bombing Wing, Group 
Captain Vincent, C. O., in morning, 


where we had lunch, and to Heavy | 


Bomber Wing in afternoon, Group 
Captain Modin. Discussion with 
squadron leaders and others indicated 
that training system delivered crews in 
proper shape for active operations. In 
heavy bombers, however, new crews 


were distributed amongst several planes 


to maintain leaven of experienced per- 
sonnel. 


Wednesday, June 19, 1940 
To Pursuit OTU at Paddington. 


Talked at length with three officers | 


who were in France with Fighter 
Squadron No. 1, Hurricanes. 
squadron shot down 80 planes in five 
days, confirmed, and probably an equal 
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number unconfirmed during invasion 
of Holland... . 


Thursday, June 20, 1940 


To Hgq., Fighter Command... . 
After short visit at Headquarters, pro- 
ceeded to field at Northolt. Lunch 
and then looked over place. Spitfire 
squadron and Blenheim fighter squad- 
ron, also Pursuit Development Unit. 
Movie films of combat, gun cameras 
synchronized with guns, were shown. 
.. . Pilots on alert. Motors warmed 
every 15 minutes. Concrete road all 
around field. 

At 3:30 P.M., to Hq., Coastal Com- 
mand. Discussed training and opera- 
tions procedure. Contact code re- 
quires speed and accuracy before se- 
onecy. . .. 


Wednesday, July 3, 1940 


Cable from U. S. authorizing me to 
stay. . . . Kelsey off to Ireland and 
U.S.A. 

Combat units of RAF last fall which 
have probably not been increased up 
to July 1: 

Fighter Command in England—3 
groups totaling 40 squadrons of 16 
planes each: total 640. 

Fighters in France—6 fighter squad- 
rons: total 96. 

Bomber Command in England—6 
groups of 56 squadrons: total 728. 

Coastal Command—25 squadrons at 
12 per squadron: 300. 

Bombers in France—12 squadrons 
at 16: total 192. 


Thursday, July 4, 1940 


Lunch with Air Marshal Gossage 
and Air Commodore Kingston-Mc- 
Cloughry, Hunter and Scanlon at Carl- 
ton. 

Lack of bombers of suitable range 
again emphasized. Apparently, from 
reports, Germans are training for in- 
vasion in Baltic Sea using 40 ships of 


5,000 or more tons and other craft 
which would be excellent targets if 
bombers could reach them. 


Saturday, July 6, 1940 


Percentage of losses prepared by 
Conrad from official daily War Room 
reports: 

Day bombers—6.7% per mission 

Night bombers—1.7% per mis- 
sion 

Fighters—5.5% per mission 

Air Ministry claims that 2,900 Ger- 
man planes have been shot down from 
beginning of war to date. 


Sunday, July 7, 1940 


To Whitney and flew three hours 
with 10 landings. Stopped six times 
by sentinels en route to field. 

To Greenwall’s for cocktails. Met 
Daniel of New York Times and a Brit- 
ish Captain Petley who is married to 
Col. Gillmore’s (1903 Class) daugh- 
ter. . . . Petley served in BEF. Jeal- 
ousy between RAF and Army deeply 
rooted. Soldiers failed to realize help 
RAF gave at Dunkirk and upon return 
to England were deeply incensed 
against them. Whether or not officers 
took pains to inform them properly is 
not known. However, it is apparent 
that adequate AA defense weapons 
were not available in the BEF and, 
if they had been, the story might have 
been different. 


Saturday, July 13, 1940 


To 75th Squadron (New Zealand). 
F/O Freeman discussed navigation. 
Astro, using Weems curves, is used. 
Not all navigators are trained astro, 
but experience with DR above clouds 
when errors of 80 miles in 300 have 
been had indicates necessity for astro 
navigators in all bombers. . . . 

Methods of bombing. Dive in which 
Wellington is placed in steep dive 
(speed over 340 mph) and target hit 
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from about 2,000 ft. Another method: 
Plane dives at target, releases flare, 
zooms, and completes run and drops 
bombs about time flare is burnt out. 
AA is dodged by sideslipping as beam 
appears to be getting on plane. Very 
seldom held in beam for more than 
20 seconds... . 


Tuesday, July 16, 1940 


Back to Feltwell. Operation last 
night with 16 planes. Freeman states 
balloon barrage at 14,000 ft., also AA 
fire of chain-flaming-onion type... . 

Apparently no effort to use weather 
reconnaissance planes in advance of 
committing the whole squadron. Mis- 
sions called off when weather is uncer- 
tain. Believe tactics of bombing can 
be improved. Although night bomb- 
ing has resulted in few losses, believe 
answer to bombardment is altitude, 
speed, and daylight attack, preceded by 
weather reconnaissance plane in un- 
certain weather. Some of the more 
frank pilots have doubts as to effec- 
tiveness of their night attacks. 


Monday, July 22, 1940 


To Feltwell. . . . Raid called off at 
Feltwell; went to Mareham, Group 
Captain Keith. . . . Seven planes ( Well- 
ingtcns) were sent on the mission. . . . 
We waited their return. Watched 
some of them land from top of water 
tower. Field had obstruction lights 
and landing beam lit. Planes used 
landing lights. All lights shut off for 
some time when air raid warning 
sounded. Six planes dropped their 
bombs, two of them on alternate tar- 
gets. One could not locate target and 
returned with his bombs. No enemy 
resistance encountered except AA. 
Moon bright but weather in Germany 
reported as hazy... . 

Apparently night bombers are not 
being used under doubtful weather 
conditions and, by excessive centrali- 
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zation of control, there is not sufficient 
flexibility in shifting targets in case of 
weather. Bombing so far could be 
termed harassment over a large area 
rather than bombing for destruction. 
However, British bombing is better 
than German. An attempt is made to 
concentrate a number of planes on an 
objective and also teamwork in light- 
up of objective. However, German 
night bombing so far has been by in- 
dividual planes, no illumination of tar- 
get, and with very poor results. 


Monday, August 5, 1940 


To Whitney—filew three hours 10 
min., 10 landings. 

To Slessor’s place for tea and sup- 
per, thence to London with Slessor. 

Super staff in effect, with Chiefs of 
Plans of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
A junior working member of each 
draws up studies in detail, each coordi- 
nating with their respective service. 
Then Chiefs of Plans meet and digest, 
calling upon Foreign Office, Home Of- 
fice, Colonial Office, for any informa- 
tion or assistance they desire. Chiefs 
of Plans are not bound by any agenda 
from their Chiefs in preparing the solu- 
tion of any problem, such as the in- 
vasion of Norway. When finally pre- 
sented the Chief of the Service of 
course can disagree. However, the re- 
port as finally drafted by the Plans 
Council is submitted to the Prime 
Minister. 

Since the last war, the military head 
is expected to voice his disagreement 
to any plan contemplated, and his dis- 
agreement must be recorded in writ- 
ing, this to insure that the political 
head assumes full responsibility for 


action counter to the military head’s | 


advice. Although this appears to be 
more coordination than is in effect in 
the U. S., it is still not believed to be 
the final answer to full coordination 
for national foreign policy and par- 
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ticularly a foreign policy which may 
involve the use of force to carry it out. 
It must be evident that any policy such 
as the British adopted in guaranteeing 
Poland should not be undertaken un- 
less the Army-Navy-Air Forces are 
fully certain that they have the means 
to enforce it. 

A super staff with full representa- 
tion of the State Dept., Labor, Com- 
merce, War, and Navy should be the 
agency which prepares the recommen- 
dation for any policy which may in- 
volve the U. S. in war. It would ap- 
pear that some means to coordinate 
definitely the various budgets, the mili- 
tary policy, and the foreign policy is 
necessary. To this end, a supreme war 
council, composed of the Secretary of 
State, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, with a working 
staff composed of representatives of 
the State Department, the War and 
Navy Departments, might present an 
approach to this... . 

The question of lessons learned from 
the war was discussed. I stated that 
one distinct lesson from the French col- 
lapse should be that an army on the 
defensive is liable to lose its morale 
and that if England remains continu- 
ously on the defensive awaiting an at- 
tack which never materializes there 
may be collapse from within; that it 
would be erroneous to assume that 
Germany will collapse from within, and 
that if Germany should ever learn to 
use air power as some air enthusiasts 
think it can be used England might 
starve before Germany, particularly if 
Germany moves to obtain full control 
of the Mediterranean and the trade 
routes to the Far East as well as north- 
ern Africa. Unless England’s policy 
of starving out Germany succeeds, an 
action which embraces the use of Eng- 


land as a strong defensive center to 
maintain sea blockade of the Atlantic 
and [as a base for| air operations 
against Germany, plus a movement of 
strong U. S. air, navy, and ground 
forces via Natal, Africa, to obtain con- 
trol of the Mediterranean, and thence 
an Offensive against Italy, seems to be 
the best approach to the defeat of 
Germany. He agreed... . 


Friday, August 16, 1940 


To Dover. . . . Lieut. Leslie, Gen. 
Staff, B. Army, accompanied me. At- 
tack on Short plant on airdrome near 
Rochester had taken place just before 
we passed there about 4 P.M. Build- 
ings looked damaged considerably. 
Several bomb craters in road. Tetling 
airdrome badly hit day before. C.O. 
and two squadron commanders and a 
number of others killed when bomb 
hit headquarters building. All messes 
hit, also WAAF’s quarters. Six Blen- 
heims prepared for a mission were de- 
stroyed. Total casualties about 35 
killed, 70 wounded. Still operating 
from airdrome. . . . Dive bombers used 
and no warning received; apparently 
planes came out of clouds. .. . 


Saturday, August 17, 1940 


To Shakespeare Cliff with newsmen. 
No action. Drove to old Norman 
church. Saw where bomber had fallen 
in churchyard very close to church but 
no serious damage. No apparent dam- 
age at Dover except one ship about 
1,000 tons with back broken in harbor. 
Saw much bombing going on across 
Channel at Calais—star shells, AA, 
etc. No activity on our side. 


Sunday, August 18, 1940 


To Shakespeare Cliff. . . . Saw at- 
tack on formation of bombers too high 
to see anything but streaks of conden- 
sation in the sky. Saw one falling. 
In afternoon saw AA attack on three 
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German bombers; also attack on 26 
Blenheims by their own AA. All AA 
guns very inaccurate. One Me 109 
shot down a balloon. Heavy barrage 
of all kinds of AA, including Brattle 
guns in air, but no effect. In evening 
much activity across Channel again and 
several bombers bombed vicinity of 
Dover, closest being 15 seconds, 15,- 
000 yards, away. Searchlights unable 
to pick up bombers in spite of almost 
ideal condition of cloud bank at 9,000 
ft. 


Monday, August 19, 1940 


Left at 11:00 A.M. for London. ... 
Morale around Dover and other places 
does not appear to be shaken. Guns 
have been fired across Channel and 
several shots hit city. Dinner with 
Generals Strong, Emmons, Slessor, and 
Courtney. ... 


Tuesday, August 20, 1940 


To Northolt. Spent several hours 
with Wing Comdr. Vasse. . . . Vasse 
stated good results have been obtained 
in several combats when their fighters, 
with formation of 6 or 12, ran into 
large formation of bombers—40 pro- 
tected by a large number of fighters. 
In their attacks a frontal approach was 
made which prevented the German 
fighters from getting on their tail and 
the leader of the bomber formation 
shot down. Thereafter the remainder 
of the formation became confused and 
scattered. Believes best tactics to con- 
centrate a large enough fighter force to 
effect heavy losses on some formations 
rather than a dispersion to obtain a 
little effect on all formations of bomb- 


Saturday, August 24, 1940 


Up at 4:30 A.M. to listen to reports 
of crews. Watched several planes land 
and then to Intelligence office. Most 
of crews found objectives although 
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weather was not too good. Cloud at 
4,000 ft. over France and icing con- 
ditions in clouds. Pilots remained over 
target area as long as one hour 15 min. 
to identify positively and get good shot 
at target. In one case Germans put out 
flare path, probably mistaking plane 
for one of theirs. Crews smiling and 
quite peppy considering fact they had 
been in flight from 11:30 to 4:30 and 
later. 

To bed for several hours. Then to 
Sinclair’s place to see his gun installa- 

General consensus that destruction 
of air forces on ground, if properly 
dispersed, is most difficult, and that 
destruction by fighters in air much 
more efficient since crews are generally 
lost. However, with new turrets with 
four guns and increasing armor, their 
destruction in the air requires increased 
calibre and ranges. 

General opinion is that German 
fighters will not attack a well-closed-in 
day-bombing formation. In many at- 
tacks the German tactics were elemen- 
tal, showing lack of training, one plane 
diving at a time and pulling away in 
manner to expose him to maximum 
fire. Best defense is to get as close to 
ground as possible. Single planes use 
full boost close to ground and have 
flown: as long as one hour with full 
boost without damaging motors, altho 
instructions are not to use it for more 
than five minutes... . 


Upon arriving in London, air raid | 


on. Later, about midnight, another 
raid. Bombs could be heard and fire 
of some intensity started to east along 
Thames. Later raid passed over our 
apartment. Lots of searchlights but 
plane not picked up. 


Sunday, August 25, 1940 


Quite a large number of bombers 
over London tonight. Watched a num- 
ber (at least 10) of attempts at illu- 
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mination by searchlights, none of which 
was successful. Sky clear except for 
an occasional small cloud. At least 
35 lights at time trying to pick up one 
airplane. Raiders apparently disturbed 
normal life in London from early in 
the evening until 4:30 A.M. 


Tuesday, August 27, 1940 


Lunch with Group Captain Baker, 
Deputy Chief of Plans. . . . As result 
of conversation, the following devel- 
oped: 

Old conception that place to destroy 
air force is on ground has been thor- 
oughly disproved. A well-dispersed air 
force is almost impossible to destroy 
on the ground, and bombs expended 
on such effort can be better used 
against oil tanks, factories, etc. 

Tactics now being used are to cover 
as much area as possible with a few 
bombers for nuisance value and con- 
centrate mass on targets with com- 
plete destruction in view. This applies 
to night operations. 

Dive bombers are too vulnerable for 
use against well-defended targets and 
in face of fighter opposition. Ju 87’s 
have all been withdrawn from opera- 
tions against objectives in England. 

Big-gun fire has not been effective. 
Small arms, machine gun, and cannon 
has been effective. 

Germans have well-planned scheme 
which they are employing with some 
success, i. e., to close Channel, Irish 
and North Seas to shipping by air 
action, forcing all shipping to enter the 
Clyde where submarines can be con- 
centrated. 

Operations so far have not materially 


| affected the RAF. 


It takes close coordination with the 
Army to obtain the maximum misuse 
of air power. 

Anti-aircraft has now developed to 
the point where it delivers a much 


| greater volume of fire much quicker, 


but with the same inaccuracy as in the 
last war. 


Friday, August 30, 1940 


To Hawker factory. . . . Saw 12- 
gun fighter, with 2,100-hp motor. 
Looks good. Air raid warning on re- 
turn but no planes were seen. Told 
Lee this morning thought blitzkreig 
for this year over and that we should 
go home and get to work. 


Saturday, August 31, 1940 
Orders received to return to U. S. 


Monday, September 2, 1940 


Lunch with Slessor. . . . Believes 
big German air offensive imminent. 
Does not believe obtaining Egypt and 
Iraq would help German oil situation 
in less than 18 months after they had 
complete control. This is based on 
length of time it took to get into pro- 
duction and fact that all lines, etc., 
would be destroyed prior to German 
occupation. 

Losses, German, during period Au- 
gust 8 to 16: 


Con. Prob. Dam. 
LR bombers 124 61 81 
SR bombers 88 20 25 
Fighters 248 127 69 
Other types 41 23 19 


700 enemy aircraft operated over 
England, period 6 P.M., August 17, 
to 6 P.M., August 18. 

Losses, August 18: 

German—2 Ju 87 

RAF— 1 Spitfire, 1 Blenheim 
Losses, German, August 17/18, by 
fighters: 


Type Des. Prob. Dam. 
Me 109 34 4 13 
Me 110 26 ) 8 
Do 215 11 5 4 
Do 17 6 3 9 
Ju 87 31 2 2 
Ju 88 7 1 1 
He 111 8 2 1 
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Losses, German, August 17/18, by 
AA: 


Type Destroyed 
? 13 
Casualties, RAF, August 17/18: 

22 fighters (12 pilots safe)—914 

missions 

No losses, bombers—24 sorties 

Losses, August 19, RAF: 

Day bombers—21 sorties, 1 loss 

Night bombers—119 sorties, 4 
losses 

Fighters—403 sorties, 3 losses (2 
pilots safe) 


Losses, August 19, German (100 
planes over England): 


Destroyed Probable Damaged 
(Confirmed ) 

1 Me 110 1 He 111 1 Ju 88 
4 Ju 88 


Losses, German, August 20 (400 
planes used): 


Des. Prob. Dam. 
Me 109 2 l 
Me 110 1 
Ju 88 l 2 1 
Do 215 3 Zz 
Do 17 1 (?) 1 
7 4 


Losses, RAF, August 20: 
Fighters—477 sorties, 2 losses (1 
pilot saved) 


Wednesday, September 4, 1940 


To Boscombe Downs. . . . Saw Air 
Vice Marshal Hill. . . . Looked over 
Stirling. Ungainly fuselage over 100 
ft. long. Pilots say handles nicely. 
Bomb bay of exceptional length. Max- 
imum bomb load 14,000 Ibs. over 750- 
mile range... . 
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Cocktail party biven by Gen. Em- 
mons and Gen. Strong at Dorchester } 
House. 230 fighter pilots lost in Au- | 
gust. New pilots from schools, 240. 
.. . Dinner with . . . Slessor at Cog 
d’Or. Slessor—fear of what will hap- 
pen if British plants change over to | 
production of new models, thus dis- | 
turbing flow of present models. Ger- 
mans in better position since they have 
French and Czech plants to fall back | 
on. Hope that American production | 
will be of models sufficiently advanced 
to meet threat of new German model 
which may appear in spring. Are lay- 
ing their plans for a big offensive in 
1942—if America enters some other | 
theater, possibly N. W. Africa, since | 
airdromes in England limited and pos- | 
sibly all will be required for their own 
forces. 


Friday, September 6, 1940 


To Croydon and Henley airdromes 
to see results of bombing. Damage at 
Croydon considerable. Rolls airplane 
factory completely demolished by five 
heavy bombs. Attack on first day, 14 
Messerschmitt Jaguars, two bombs 
each, followed by another wave of 14, 
type unknown, probably Ju 87’s. Ex- | 
tensive damage to hangars but field, | 
fuel system, etc., intact and operations 
were not interfered with. Casualties to 
RAF minor, not more than six in the 
three raids directed against Croydon. | 
However, casualties at Rolls plant 150. 
Apparently civil air raid warning not 
received by factory, altho military noti- | 
fied. 

Henley wooden hangar demolished. 
Two hits on air raid shelter, killing one 
(the medico), some damage to run- 
ways which was repaired and opera- | 
tions O. K. within one hour. .. . 

Dinner in evening with Slessor. . . . 
Jack confident oil situation in Germany 
serious and that moves toward Near 
East will not result in getting oil in 
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sufficient time to meet situation. Be- 
lieves move of offensive should be by 
way of Near East. No good roads 
from West Africa hump to N. W. 
Africa. 


Saturday, September 7, 1940 


Heavy bombing of London along 
Thames in later afternoon, followed by 
continuous attacks in force throughout 
the night. 


Sunday, September 8, 1940 


One fire still burning with intensity 
this A.M. Check up on yesterday’s 
raid—apparently large formation of 
bombers able to penetrate defenses for 
first time. Targets hit and fires started 
enabled accurate bombing throughout 
the night. Principal damage to East 
and West India docks, Woolich Ar- 
senal, Battersea power [station], oil 
tanks. Probably many casualties in 
tenement district. Fire apparatus from 
points as far off as Maidenhead. Esti- 
mate 500 planes near London during 


period. 86 Germans brought down 
yesterday. 

Lunch with .. . Slessor. Bombing 
commenced by formation at dusk. 
Continuous bombing by individual 
planes, 5 or 6 over city at time. Fires 
started at 8 or 10 places. Apparently 


indiscriminate bombing of London has 
started. Present strength of RAF 
heavy bombers inadequate to bring 
same firepower on Berlin. All air offi- 
cers recommended immediate dispatch 
of all B-17’s with bombs sent by ships 
to add strength to RAF attack... . 


Monday, September 9, 1940 


To Imperial Airways House at 6 
A.M. Left in bus for Heston. On 
KLM Douglas, Dutch pilots, 9 A.M. 
Five passengers. Windows painted 
over, so no view of country possible. 


, . Arrived Lisbon at 3:45 P.M. 
Wing Comdr. Chamberlayne, British 
air attaché at Lisbon, met me at air 
port... 

Thursday, September 12, 1940 


Plane delayed in take-off again to- 
day. . . . Lunch with Mr. Pell, Ameri- 
can Minister. About 15 at lunch. 
Governor Winant, Gen. Ryan among 
guests. . . . Differentiate between mo- 
rale or will to resist and efficiency of 
effort due to interruption of production 
account of air raids. Winant seemed 
impressed by my belief that British air 
effort concentrates on building up in- 
dividual initiative, while German em- 
phasizes masses of automatons led by 
individuals. 

Emphasis on training area. Eng- 
land—bad weather in winter. Ger- 
mans have southern France and Italy, 
with good weather. Same applies to 
fighting effort, since Germans can take 
off and land in good weather areas, 
whereas England in winter requires in- 
strument flying with consequent reduc- 
tion of operational efficiency. 

English have developed real air 
power whereas Germans so far appear 
to have developed a mass of air geared 
to the Army and lost when confronted 
with properly applied air effort. 


Monday, September 16, 1940 


To Pan American to check on plane. 
Probably will arrive tomorrow and 
leave Wednesday. Will go then if they 
carry any passengers. . . . German 
move to Spain and Portugal seems im- 
minent. 


Thursday, September 19, 1940 


To Pan American. Gens. Strong 
and Emmons on board. Left 9:45. 
Took about 35 seconds to take off. 
21 passengers on board. 
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THE MEN and the Machines 


PART III 
April 1916 to 7 April 1917 


A Chronological Treatise on the Growth of Air Power 


This concludes the treatise on the Army’s air growth from 1913 until 
the entry of the United States in World War I, previous installments of 


Service With the Punitive Expedition 


As proven from hindsight, the first 
time the airplane was employed under 
wartime conditions it was inadequate. 
In the punitive expedition in Mexico 
most of the field operational successes 
were the products of improvisation. 
Because the airplanes failed to produce 
as was expected of them, Capt. Foulois 
found it necessary to resort to the use 
of a little initiative in order to make 
best use of the eight airplanes available. 

By 20 March 1916, two of the eight 
airplanes had been lost. By the end 
of March it was quite apparent that 
the six remaining planes could not do 
the job expected of them. The low- 
powered motors with their limited 
climbing ability made it impossible for 
them to operate successfully in the 
mountainous regions, and the high, dry 
mountain atmosphere was equally hard 
on the wooden propellers which warped 
and came apart. Foulois had asked 
for ten new planes, but since they were 
not readily available, on 30 March he 
suggested to the Chief of Staff a plan 
of operations for the most effective use 
of the underpowered JN3s. This plan 
provided for the establishment of radio- 
telegraph service between Namiquipa 
and Casas Grandes, thus eliminating 
the use of airplanes on this dangerous 
section of the route. Planes would be 
used between these points only if all 
other means of communication failed. 
All the planes were to be concentrated 
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which appeared in the October 1956 and January 1957 issues. 


at Namiquipa for use in daily com- 
munication betwecn that point and the 
troops located farther to the south. 
As a result, from 1 to 4 April, 43 
flights were made with mail and dis- 
patches. 

On 5 April, the squadron headquar- 
ters was moved to San Geronimo, Mex- 
ico. During the following mail and 
dispatch missions another plane was 
wrecked at San Geronimo. 

One of the most amazing incidents 
of this crazy war occurred on 7 April. 


Dargue and Foulois in one plane and | 


Carberry and Dodd in another flew 
from San Geronimo to Chihuahua City 
with duplicate dispatches for the United 
States Consul. Dargue and Foulois 
landed to the south of the city, while 
Carberry and Dodd came down to the 
north as previously agreed. After dis- 
charging Foulois, Dargue was to join 
the other plane, but he was fired on by 
four mounted “rurales” as he started 
to take off. Foulois, who had started 
for town with the dispatches, heard the 
shots and returned. When he attempt- 
ed to stop the “rurales” he was arrested 
and taken to jail, followed by a mob 
of several hundred Mexicans. Word 
of his predicament reached the Ameri- 
can Consul who made arrangements 
with General Gutierrez, the military 
governor of Chihuahua, for Foulois’ 
release. 


In the meantime, Dodd had deliv- 
ered his dispatches, but during his ab- 
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Lieut. Herbert A. Dargue posing with his plane at Chihuahua City, Mexico, in 


April 1916 after he had been stoned by the mob of Mexicans. 


Dargue purposely 


kept the photographer busy posing him so as to keep the crowd away from 
the airplane. 


sence Carranzistas surrounded the two 
airplanes, made insulting remarks to 
Dodd and Carberry, burned holes in 
the fabric of the wings, slashed the fab- 
ric with knives and removed bolts and 
nuts from the planes. Carberry man- 
aged, somehow, to take off before too 
much damage was done to his plane 
and flew to an American smelter about 
six miles away. Dargue managed to 
escape amidst a shower of stones, but 
flew only a short distance when the top 
section of the loosened fuselage flew 
off, damaging the stabilizer and forcing 
him to land. Dargue was able to hold 
off the crowd until the arrival of a 
guard ordered by General Gutierrez. 
Repairs were made, and the following 
day the flyers took off at 0530 in order 
to avoid the threatening crowds, and 
made it to San Geronimo without fur- 
ther mishap. 

Squadron headquarters moved to 


San Antonio, Mexico, on 8 April, and 
on 10 April it was ordered to Satevo, 
Mexico. During a_ reconnaissance 
flight from the new base at Satevo, Lt. 
Chapman landed at Santa Rosalia and 
was seized by Carranza troops and 
taken into custody by the commanding 
officer of the garrison. Although he 
was finally released, some of the sol- 
diers stole his field glasses, goggles and 
ammunition while he was absent from 
the plane. 

On 13 April, Capt. Foulois made 
another trip to Chihuahua where he 
received, through the American Con- 
sul, an ultimatum from the military 
governor that the American troops 
were to withdraw from Mexico. Fou- 
lois delivered General Pershing’s fa- 
mous reply which stated that Pershing 
took his orders from the United States 
Army and the President of the United 
States, and that he would withdraw 
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when he was ordered to do so by the 
President of the U. S. or the Secretary 
of War. On this flight the wings were 
so badly damaged that the plane was 
lost, leaving only four aircraft in 
service. 

As the squadron moved further into 
the heart of Mexico, the flying distances 
increased, and on 14 April an unofficial 
American distance record of 315 miles 
for two persons was set by Dargue and 
Gorrell. On 15 April a distance of 
415 miles was flown by these same 
men with two stops. 

On 14 April Lt. Rader wrecked his 
plane landing on rough ground in hos- 
tile territory near Ojito, 100 miles 
from the nearest base, and had to aban- 
don it, thus leaving only three in opera- 
tion. On 19 April, while on a photo- 
graphic mission Dargue and Willis 
made a forced landing in the hills and 
wrecked another plane. Willis, who 
was pinned underneath the wreckage, 
suffered a bad scalp wound and bruised 
legs and ankles. After first aid was 
administered to Willis, the fliers burned 
what was left of the airplane (starting 
a forest fire in the process) and began 
to walk the 65-mile distance to San 
Antonio, Mexico. They avoided the 
footpaths where they might be spotted 
and kept to the woods and thickets 
while crossing the two mountain 
ranges. (This survival technique has 
since been taught by the Air Force as 
part of its survival and escape courses. ) 
The flyers managed to make it to San 
Antonio after two days and two nights. 
A month later the doctors discovered 
that Willis had walked the distance of 
65 miles on a broken ankle! 

After one month of operation, only 
two of the eight planes that had been 
taken to Columbus, N. M., were in 
commission, and they were considered 
unsafe for further field service. Or- 
ders were received on 20 April for the 
squadron to return to Columbus to 
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pick up new planes which were await- 
ing them. These planes turned out to 
be Curtiss N8s and not the type that 
Foulois had previously requested. In 
fact, flight tests conducted from the 
23rd to the 29th of April revealed that 
the new planes were actually little bet- 
ter than the old ones. These planes 
were condemned by a board of officers 
composed of Dodd, Dargue, Carberry 
and Chapman on 9 May 1916, but 
were later sent to San Diego for altera- 
tion and were used for trainers. 

The new Curtiss R2s arrived at Co- 
lumbus on 1 May and by the 25th 
of the month, 12 of these planes had 
been delivered. Although the Advi- 
sory and Inspection Board may have 
found these planes to be satisfactory, 
the pilots at Columbus certainly did 
not. Every plane required alterations 
and the replacement of various parts. 

At about this time, two features 
came clearly into focus; the first being 
that it was definitely necessary to have 
a backlog or a bunch of airplanes in 
reserve in order to back up those actu- 
ally being used in the field. The other 
was the necessity for allowing the per- 
sonnel in the field, who actually flew 
the equipment, to make and submit 
their recommendations for what they 
felt was really needed. 

At first, it may appear that the op- 
erations of the airplanes in Mexico 
were a complete failure. However, on 
the basis of operations in the field, 
many recommendations were made 
which later made possible greater suc- 
cess of operation and closer coopera- 
tion between the air services and the 
ground troops. On 28 August 1916, 
Major Foulois reported that between 
15 March and 15 August 1916, the 
Ist Aero Squadron had flown 540 mis- 
sions which totaled 346 hours and 
covered 19,533 miles. Some of Fou- 
lois’ recommendations based on actual 
experience were: squadrons working in 
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the field should have a convenient base 
fully equipped for reception, assembly, 
test, repair and alteration, from which 
all personnel, material and supplies 
could be drawn; planes should be tested 
under service conditions, and at vary- 
ing altitudes, temperatures and humidi- 
ties; and a test station should be set up 
on the Mexican border. 

Following their field experience, the 
members of the Ist Aero Squadron 
continued with experiments and re- 
search on bombing and bombing de- 
vices, and in this project they pro- 
ceeded practically on their own. They 
also conducted extensive tests with 
camera equipment and photography. 


First Table of Organization and 
Equipment 


By the 24th of July 1916, Capt. 
Foulois submitted a Table of Organi- 
zation and Equipment for a mobile 
aero squadron, based on the Ist Aero 
Squadron’s two years experience. 


Headquarters: 
1 Major, CO 
1 Adjutant, Flying 
17 Enlisted men 
Transportation 
Supply Section: 
1 Supply Officer 
2 Assistant Officers, Flying 
(Supply and Transportation) 
29 Enlisted men 
Transportation 
Engineer Section: 
1 Engineering Officer, Flying 
20 Enlisted men 
Aeroplane Section: 
12 Officers (Including all but Sup- 
ply) 
94 Enlisted men 
Total Personnel: 
18 Commissioned Officers 
160 Enlisted men 


178 Total Personnel 


First Twin-Engine Airplane 


The evolution and growth of the air- 
plane was inevitable and not all of the 
forces of conservatism naturally inher- 
ent in man could restrain this growth. 
Advocates of air power within the Air 
Service and visionaries outside the serv- 
ice forged ahead with their dreams and 
plans, foreseeing the day when the air- 
plane would become a primary weapon 
system, and tried to convince skeptical 
people of this fact. Already, the peo- 
ple of Europe were learning from first- 
hand experience of the impact and the 
importance of the airplane as an ad- 
junct to the military weapon systems 
of the day, and techniques in the use 
of the airplane were becoming more 
and more effective and specialized. 

Altogether 51 airplanes were de- 
livered to the Ist Aero Squadron at 
Columbus by 6 April 1917. Among 
these planes were the first six Curtiss 
twin-engine tractors which were deliv- 
ered by 20 September 1916. Far- 
sighted planners had encouraged the 
production of the twin-engine plane, 
a tractor, which was given Signal Corps 
No. 102. The average speed of this 
machine was only 78.8 miles per hour; 
it was capable of two and one half 
hours flight endurance, and could climb 
to 3,400 feet in 14 minutes. The han- 
dling of the airplane proved very ex- 
hausting to the pilots, so it was not 
adapted to field service. However, 
since it had two engines, the pilots 
considered that it had many advantages 
over single-engine aircraft. Using this 
as an experimental model, the flyers 
were able to furnish many comments 
and criticisms which were helpful in 
the further development of twin and 
multi-engine airplanes of the future. 
By March 1917 Capt. Foulois stated 
that there were 6 of these airplanes 
stored at Ft. Sam Houston. 
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National Guard and Air Reserve 
Activities 

A small digression from the military 
aviation activities in the Aviation Sec- 
tion is necessary here to indicate the 
flying and aviation accomplishments of 
the National Guard and Air Reserve, 
inasmuch as the missions and functions 
of both were closely allied and con- 
nected with the functions of the Air 
Service, and because of their flying 
training prior to the First World War. 
Until 1916 the Signal Corps School at 
San Diego was considered adequate for 
the Aviation Section’s needs, but as the 
war in Europe progressed, the need for 
other flying schools became more and 
more evident. The first of these 
schools was opened at Mineola, L. L., 
New York, in July 1916, and as war 
became more imminent, other schools 
were opened at Chicago, IIl., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Essington, Pa. 

The school at Mineola was originally 
created to train pilots for the Mexican 
skirmish. As this need diminished, 
plans were altered and it was decided 
to give training to officers of the militia 
of the various states. Lt. Joseph E. 
Carberry, who was transferred from 
the Ist Aero Squadron, became the 
first commander. 

By January 1917, there were on duty 
at Mineola: four officers of the regular 
establishment, Capts. Carberry, Kilner, 
Rader and S. W. Fitz Gerald; nine mili- 
tia officers; 110 enlisted men; and 35 
civilian employees. During the short 
period of the existence of this station, 
60 officers had either been trained or 
were undergoing training there. 

Activities at Mineola included ex- 
periments with live bombs, night fly- 
ing, night lighting, code, flares, airplane 
cameras and cross-country flying. It 
was here that Lester P. Barlow, with 
the assistance of many of the service 
men, developed the first detonation 
type bomb which was fused to go off 
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above the ground. 

On 30 and 31 December 1916, 
the National Guard group flew a cross- 
country mission in conjunction with 
the Army from New York to Philadel- 
phia and return, a distance of 220 
miles. The flyers all wore experimen- 
tal army cold weather clothing. Al- 
though the temperatures on the ground 
were around zero, at flight altitudes 
they were about minus 18 degrees, 
and the flyers reported that they nearly 
froze. 

In February 1917, Capt. Carberry 
prepared a loose-leaf administrative 
manual for the guidance of command- 
ing officers charged with the establish- 
ment of other schools. This was prob- 
ably the first official SOP. 

The third flying school was estab- 
lished at Ashburn Field near Chicago, 
Ill., in the summer of 1916. The land 
was obtained through an arrangement 
with the Aero Club of Illinois, which 
was operating the field. Lt. Joseph C. 
Morrow was ordered from leave to 
Washington for consultation, thence 
to Chicago to establish the school. 
Flying started in November but ceased 
in December because of the sleet and 
snow, and Morrow was sent to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to organize a fourth flying 
school at which flying could be con- 
ducted during the winter months. The 
civilian pilots and mechanics at Chi- 
cago had been retained and were or- 
dered, along with 20 civilians who had 
enlisted in the Officers Reserve Corps, 
to Memphis to continue their flying 
duties early in 1917. 

The field at Driving Park, inside a 
mile race track, was too small to per- 
mit extensive flying. Very little solo- 
ing was done here. Flying ceased al- 
together at Memphis in April 1917 and 
the school returned to Chicago. How- 
ever, in May the school moved again, 
this time to Rantoul, Ill., to Chanute 
Field. 
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In February 1917, the fifth flying 
school was authorized by Lt. Col. 
Squier, Chief Signal Officer, for Ess- 
ington, Pa., where a civilian flying 
school had been in operation under 
Robert Glendinning. Capt. William C. 
Ocker was ordered to organize a tem- 
porary aviation station for the training 
and development of the 2nd Reserve 
Aero Squadron, to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the coastal defense forces of 
the Philadelphia area. On 7 July 
1917, Capt. L. E. Goodier, Jr. be- 
came commanding officer of the 2nd 
Reserve Aero Syuadron, and on 3 No- 
vember 1917 this station was discon- 
tinued. 

The National Defense Act of 3 June 
1916 had authorized the establishment 
of a Signal Reserve Corps. In the 
advent of war the aviation units of the 
National Guard would go out of exist- 
ence, but prior to the war its members 
could be relieved and volunteer in the 
Signal Reserve Corps. The greater 
part of the flying training for these 
reservists was conducted in New York, 
under the impetus given to flying by 
a group of wealthy New York citizens. 

In May 1917 the Comptroller ruled 
that a fund of $900,000 was available 
for preliminary training at civilian avia- 
tion schools for personnel of the Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps and of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. The Curtiss Company 
had already established a flying school 
at Newport News, Virginia, in 1915, 
and Major William Mitchell, who was 
on aviation duty in the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, learned to fly there 
in the fall of 1916. On official orders 
he visited the school on weekends and 
received instruction from several of the 
Curtiss Company instructors: Victor 
Carlstrom, Stewart W. Cogswell, James 
M. Johnson, Walter E. Lees and Vic- 
tor Vernon. Capt. T. D. Milling also 
gave him a flight or two during an 
official visit to Newport News in De- 


cember 1916. 

Walter Lees is given credit for solo- 
ing Mitchell. Lees said of the solo 
flight: “Mitchell was very erratic. One 
day he would be O. K. and the next 


lousy. I just happened to catch him 
on one of his good days. He made 
two perfect flights this day.” Mitchell 


was later rated as a JMA in July 1917. 
The bill for his instruction amounted 
to $1,470 and the tab was not picked 
up by the government because of a 
ruling that none of the appropriation 
for civilian schools could be used for 
instruction of Regular Officers at civil- 
ian schools. This bill was sent to Billy 
Mitchell for payment when he was sta- 
tioned with the American Embassy in 
Paris on 13 April 1917. 

By 6 April 1917, when the United 
States entered the war, volunteering for 
aviation service in the Signal Reserve 
Corps had become an individual mat- 
ter, but this was prohibited by the draft 
act of 18 May 1917. 

Only one National Guard squadron 
had been mustered into federal service 
and it had been mustered out months 
before the United States entered the 
war. An earlier plan to take in the 
reserve units was dropped, although 
the 1st and 2nd Aero Reserve Squad- 
rons were already in the federal serv- 
ice. While the number of Reserve 
Military Aviators turned out by 6 April 
1917 was rather small, the rate was 
greatly accelerated thereafter, because 
the basis for a training program with 
provision for expansion had already 
been laid. 


Aviation Section Inventory, 
January 1917 

On 5 January 1917, the Chief Signal 
Officer reported that there were on 
order, but not yet delivered, 302 air- 
planes, and that 73 planes were in the 
service at the following places: 
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Manila + 


San Diego 30 
Mineola 18 
San Antonio 
Columbus 14 


It was expected that the Aviation 
Section would have within the year 
1917, four squadrons for the Regular 
Army in the United States (two to be 
in San Antonio); three squadrons for 
overseas possessions; and six reserve 
squadrons for coast defense. It was 
estimated that these 13 squadrons 
would require about 286 regular offi- 
cers and the remaining vacancies would 
have to be filled from the Reserve 
Corps. Although the President had 
authorized 1,800 enlisted men, only 
about 800 were on duty at the time. 
It had been estimated that the 13 
squadrons could be maintained at a 
cost of $600,000 each for the next 
fiscal year, and four more squadrons 
could be added at an original cost of 
$800,000 each. 

It was generally agreed that under 
wartime conditions the airplanes of the 
day would wear out after an average 
of about three months’ service. Per- 
sonnel of the Aviation Section esti- 
mated that it would take about four 
airplanes to keep one machine in serv- 
ice at all times. The life of an engine 
was figured at about 300 hours and the 
cost reckoned at around $50.00 per 
horsepower. 

While Major B. D. Foulois, Depart- 
ment Aviation Officer, Southern De- 
partment at San Antonio, was develop- 
ing a site at San Antonio and organiz- 
ing the 3rd Aero Squadron, plans were 
implemented for the organization of 
the 6th and 7th Aero Squadrons. On 
9 January 1917, Capt. John F. Curry 
was relieved from duty with the Ist 
Aero Squadron and ordered to Ft. 
Kamehameha, Hawaii, to organize the 
6th. He arrived on 13 February with 
orders to establish a seaplane base for 
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Curtiss N9s, and he selected Ford Is- 
land in Pearl Harbor. In March he 
was followed by Capt. John B. Brooks 
and a detachment of 49 enlisted men. 
Capt. Brooks became commanding of- 
ficer of the Squadron in July. 

At the same time, Capt. H. H. 
Arnold was relieved of duty at San 
Diego and ordered to Panama to or- 
ganize the 7th Aero Squadron. He 
was followed in March by Lt. C. W. 
Russell. Arnold did not remain long 
in Panama, however, for in April he 
was returned to the United States for 
duty in the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer. 


The Robertson-Bishop Incident 


Meanwhile an incident occurred at 
the San Diego school during the month 
of January 1917 which is worth re- 
counting because of its many interest- 
ing facets and because of the struc- 
tural reorganization which it brought 
about. On the morning of the 10th of 
January, Lt. W. A. Robertson took 
Lt. Col. H. G. Bishop (who was at- 
tending the short field officers course 
at the Flying School) for a ride in one 
of the school airplanes.* They took 
off from San Diego with the idea of 
going to Yuma, Arizona, but did not 
take into consideration the winds, and 
drifted considerably off course. At 
this time flyers were not yet trained 
in dead reckoning, and as a conse- 
quence of being off course, they ran 
out of gas. They had come down on 
the shore of what Lt. Robertson pre- 
sumed to be part of the Salton Sea. 
While making the forced landing the 
plane flipped over on its back, but 
neither man was injured. When the 
tide began to come in, the two men 
realized their mistake and decided 
that they had landed on the shore of 
the Gulf of California, in Mexico, along 


*Gen. Lahm. in his autobiography, has 
stated that the flight was unauthorized. 
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the southern edge of the Sonora Desert, 
miles from any habitation. Each offi- 
cer gathered together his two sand- 
wiches and two oranges, and drinking 
water which was drained from the ra- 
diator of the plane into a gallon can. 
With the compass of the airplane they 
started out on foot for the Colorado 
River. But the going was so rough 
in this direction that they changed their 
minds and headed straight north in- 
stead, hoping to reach the Southern 
Pacific Railroad somewhere near 
Yuma. 

On the fifth day after their accident 
the food and water ran out, and they 
were forced to drink the dew from the 
cactus plants in the early morning. 
Because it was January the days were 
hot, but not unbearable, and they were 
able to survive the cold nights because 
they had with them their flying jackets. 

By the morning of the eighth day, 
Bishop could go no further; but Rob- 
ertson, who was younger and huskier, 
stumbled on in a final effort to reach 
the railroad. Curiously enough, on the 
morning of the ninth day he chanced 
upon some car tracks which he fol- 
lowed. Eventually he came upon two 
Mexicans who happened to be mem- 
bers of the searching party which had 
been sent out from Ajo, Arizona, by 
John Greenway at the request of his 
friend Col. Wilder, an 11th Cavairy 
Officer who was in charge of the border 
patrol at Calexico. Under instructions 
and guidance from Robertson, the 
Mexicans found Bishop, weak but still 
alive, 30 miles to the south in the 
Rosario Mountains. The two flyers 
were then taken to Wellton and put 
on a train. 

In the long desperate tramp through 
the desert, Bishop had injured his foot 
and gangrene had set in. After his 
arrival at a hospital, several of his toes 
had to be amputated. He later re- 
turned to duty, however, completed his 


Army career, and retired as a Major 
General. Robertson, on the other 
hand, after a short rest seemed none 
the worse for his experiences. Four 
days later he was playing polo. Evi- 
dently, however, the ordeal had some 
effect on him which was not readily 
apparent at first, for some time after- 
wards he fell ill and never fully re- 
covered. He was finally given a medi- 
cal discharge. 

In the meantime officers and men 
of the school at San Diego had at- 
tempted to organize a search party as 
quickly as possible, but due to a series 
of circumstances beyond the control of 
the school, the search planes from 
North Island never did find Robertson 
and Bishop. The usual number of 
misleading rumors and reports had to 
be checked for authenticity, and of 
course this was time-consuming. It 
was several days after the plane failed 
to show that it was definitely ascer- 
tained that it had gone down in Sonora. 

A relief party was organized under 
Major Frank P. Lahm and proceeded 
to Calexico on the 14th to establish 
a camp which would serve as a base 
for the search operations. This was 
finally accomplished after much hag- 
gling and compromise with Mexican 
officials. At Calexico, Lahm learned 
that he could confine his search to the 
Sonora Desert, and accordingly decided 
to clear a landing field at Black Butte, 
about 18 miles below the border. This 
plan of action met strong opposition 
from the Mexicans because of the un- 
friendly relations which existed be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 
Governor Cantu of Lower California 
could not be located, and his staff inter- 
posed numerous typical obstacles be- 
fore it was finally agreed that the 
planes could be “pushed” across the 
border, inspected by the Mexican offi- 
cials, and allowed to proceed on the 
search. 
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An integral part of the search mis- 
sion, a truck train, likewise had to cross 
the border, but the Mexican official 
who could grant the permission could 
not be found. Finally, an American 
consul in another town nearby, per- 
suaded the local officials to allow the 
truck train to go through early on 
the 16th. 

By noon that day a landing field had 
been cleared, just in time to permit 
Lt. Dargue and Cpl. A. D. Smith to 
land. Dargue reported that he and 
Smith alternated at the controls of the 
plane and standing on the wings while 
searching, but saw nothing. It was 
later learned that Robertson and 
Bishop had seen the plane and heard 
it, but were unable to attract its atten- 
tion because they had no signaling 
equipment. On the 19th when word 
was received that the flyers had been 
found, Lahm’s relief party and truck 
train left for San Diego and arrived 
there on the 21st. 

Much criticism was leveled at the 
school commander for not taking a 
more aggressive role in the search, and 
Col. W. A. Glassford, the school’s 
commanding officer, was retired in 
April and replaced by Col. A. L. Dade. 


Council of National Defense 


At the request of President Wilson, 
the Council of National Defense was 
reorganized on 3 March 1917. The 
Advisory Commission was composed 
of: Daniel Williard, Chairman (Pres. 
of B & O Railroad); Bernard Baruch 
(Banker); Samuel Gompers (Pres. of 
the American Federation of Labor); 
Julius Rosenwald (Pres. of Sears Roe- 
buck); Dr. Franklin H. Martin (Sec’y 
General of the American College of 
Surgeons); Howard E. Coffin (Vice 
Pres. of the Hudson Motor Company) ; 
and Dr. Hollis Godfrey (Pres. of 
Drexel Institute). Each was made 
chairman of a special group of activi- 
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ties on which he was well informed. 
This had hardly been accomplished 
when the United States entered the 
War. While there was no army ade- 
quate for war, the country had a good 
basic industrial organization for peace, 
which served as a foundation for the 
demands of war, and the newly ap- 
pointed Council applied itself to the 
task of industrial and economic mobili- 
zation. 


Joint Army-Navy Board 


The action on the Council was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by action by 
the Joint Army and Navy Board on 
Aeronautic Cognizance. This Board 
reported to the Secretaries of the Army 
and the Navy that maximum advan- 
tages could be best achieved through 
the joint organization and operation 
of the aeronautical services of the 
Army and Navy in wartime, rather 
than by separate development of each 
service within its delimited and exact- 
ing areas of responsibility. 

This recommendation on the use of 
Army and Navy air power in the de- 
fense of this country later proved to be 
a shackling influence on the free and 
unfettered development of the airplane 
as a unique and different weapon sys- 
tem, because these recommendations 
established a precedent and limited 
the thinking of the policy planners for 
the future use of the airplane. 

In general, it was agreed that the 
Army would defend the harbors, cities, 
factories and utilities on shore, while 
the Navy would operate principally on 
the sea with bases on shore. Army 
and Navy commanders would therefore 
have to familiarize themselves with 
each other’s plans for effective co- 
operation. 

The Army’s aircraft missions over 
the water were primarily defensive and 
were permitted as a matter of security, 
to obtain information for the territorial 
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commander and to furnish firepower 
control to local coastal artillery com- 
manders, and to aid both the Army 
and the Navy in scouting the enemy 
operating in and near the vicinity of 
the coast lines. (Note that the airplane 
was considered only in the role of a 
defensive weapon. ) 

The Joint Army-Navy Board sub- 
mitting this report consisted of: Brig. 
Gen. G. O. Squier, CSO; Capt. G. R. 
Marvel, USN; Capt. Hugh Rodman, 
USN; Capt. J. S. McKean, USN; Maj. 
S. D. Embick, CAC; and Maj. D. T. 
Moore, GS. The Army was slightly 
outranked and outnumbered. The re- 
port was approved and signed by both 
the Secretary of War Baker and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels. 


Preparations in the Final Phase 
for World War |! 


As war became more and more in- 
evitable, preparations swung into high 
gear when, on 22 March 1917, a Re- 
serve Corps was authorized under the 
National Defense Act; on 29 March the 
first war program was drawn up at a 
meeting of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. This meeting 
produced a project for building 19,070 
airplanes for the Army and the Navy, 
and although this idea was approved 
by the Chief Signal Officer, it was not 
sanctioned by the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

An appropriation of $54,000,250 
was requested to provide a force of 
1,850 aviators and 300 balloonists to 
make up 16 aero squadrons and 16 
balloon companies. This fund was 
also to provide for nine schools, each 
of which was to turn out 150 pilots 
a year, with the civilian schools turning 
out the remaining 500 pilots and 300 
balloonists within the year. The actual 
appropriation amounted to $43,450,- 
000 and was approved on 15 June 
1917. 


On the Sth of April General Squier 
appointed Mr. Sidney D. Waldron, In- 
spector of Airplanes and Airplane Mo- 
tors, Signal Service at Large, to head 
a committee whose function it was to 
put the aircraft building program on 
a practical business basis in order to 
speed up production. Mr. Waldron 
was allowed to select a small staff of 
experts on production in its various 
phases; this staff became the Aircraft 
Production Board on the 16th of May. 

When war was declared on the 6th 
of April, 1917, the Curtiss Company 
was capable of turning out 2,500 JNs 
and 700 Rs a year. This was because 
they were working on orders for the 
British. It was estimated by the Cur- 
tiss Company that by working one shift 
only they could deliver to the United 
States government 130 planes in the 
month of April, May and June; 200 in 
July; 250 in August, September and 
October; 275 in November; 300 in 
December; and 350 in January and 
February of 1918. A second shift 
could increase production by about 
50% and a third shift, or round-the- 
clock operations, would increase the 
output by about 100%. It might be 
noted in passing that the production 
of airplanes in England at this time 
was about 300 airplanes per week. 

Since aeronautics had been sorely 
neglected up until 6 April 1917, the 
United States had on hand only a hand- 
ful of flyers and a limited number of 
flyabie machines. The Navy had 48 
officers, 230 enlisted men, 54 planes, 
2 kite balloons and 1 unsatisfactory 
dirigible in their air service. The Army 
had 131 officers, 1,087 enlisted men, 
and. according to an army report at 
that time, “less than 300 training 
planes, all of the inferior type.” 

A later inventory record, or “Con- 
solidated List of Aircraft Contracts 
and Deliveries,” showed that the Sig- 
nal Corps had bought, from the time 
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of the purchase of the first plane 
in 1909 to 1 November 1919, 14,274 
airplanes. Of these 13,894 were pur- 
chased between 6 April 1917 and 1 
November 1919, under the impetus of 
the war. This meant that 380 air- 
planes were supposedly purchased 
prior to the date of declaration of war, 
but of these 380 about 66 cannot ade- 
quately and justifiably be accounted for 
because of discrepancies in lists, ship- 
ping orders, cancellations, and various 
other reasons. 


One thing remains certain from a 
study of this portion of history—the 
United States was not prepared for 
war. Although studies had been made 
on the use of airplanes in actual com- 
bat during the several years of war in 
Europe, the United States was sadly 
lacking in planes, men, airfields, in- 
structors, students, curricula, and par- 
ticularly in experience. Not a man 
had been trained for overseas combat; 
in fact, it was not even known what 
type of training to give to radio oper- 
ators, photographers, mechanics. In- 
evitably then, the United States found 
herself operating once again from hind 
posture rather than from positive atti- 
tude with foreplanning. 


In this war, as in the next two that 
followed, there was a cushion of time 
and allies which enabled the United 
States to build up its air might. We 
have observed even as early as the 
punitive expedition on the border of 
Mexico that as soon as trouble became 
absolutely inevitable, there was a big 
rush to develop airplanes and trained 
flying personnel, and as soon as the 
trouble subsided the emphasis was re- 
moved from air power and transferred 
again to the antiquated more conserva- 
tive systems which had become tra- 
ditional. Consider the rapid buildup 
during World War I, and then the even 
more rapid demobilization following 
the Armistice. 
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Edward Mead Earle, in his article 4 { 
entitled “The Influence of Air Power | 3 


Upon History,” written for the Yale 
Review of June 1946, said: “It was 
not until 1918—too late for practical 


effect—that plans were formulated for | 


an independent air force with which 
the allies were to bomb German indus- 
trial targets, systematically, persistently 
and on a large scale.” 

It has often been reported that in 
a democracy where the governmeni is 
the agent of the popular will, the mili- 
tary policy is dependent on public 
opinion. Certainly, as has been shown, 
this was evident during this period of 
the early struggles by those enthusias- 
tic aviators who tried to popularize the 
airplane and to prove its necessity and 
worth as an outstanding new weapon 
system. 

It has been one of the objectives of 
this historical report to attempt to de- 
velop an awareness for the necessity 
of a preparedness program for our Air 
Force and our military forces in gen- 
eral. In the study of history man can 
find the flaws and the errors which 
not only contributed to wars in the 
first place, but which also helped one 
side achieve victories in the actual fight- 
ing. It should not be the sole pur- 
pose of the historian to gloss over the 
victorious achievements without pre- 
senting the struggles, the ramifications, 
the flaws and the errors inherent in all 
battles in which man is involved. 


With the conclusion of this article, we 
have come to the point of actual combat 
operations of the air arm of the United 
States in World War I. The editors are 
aware that much personal history will be 
forever lost if a few of the remaining “old 
timers” are not now willing to produce some 
personal memoirs or reports. Certainly the 
first-person recording or telling makes far 
more interesting reading than a dispassion- 
ate third person approach. The Editorial 
Board of The Air Power Historian hopes 
that it will be able to secure some firsthand 
accounts of the war and the fighting, as well 
as other ramifications and details. 
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By BRUCE C. HOPPER 


Before joining the Air Service, U. S. Army, Bruce Hopper had served 
a number of months in the American Field Service, in camions, with 


the French Army. 


When he was enrolled in the 96th Aero Squadron, he 


was already wearing French wings, which he had won after training 


in Caudrons at Tours. 


While with the 96th he was to pile up probably 


the greatest number of bombing missions flown by an American 


pilot in World War I. 


He was also destined to be the historian of 
day bombardment by United States forces in that war. 


The following 


is an excerpt from an unpublished volume, “When the Air Was Young: 
American Day Bombardment, A.E.F., France, 1917-18,” which was hastily 


written in 1918 immediately after hostilities. 


The only part of the 


volume previously published is Hopper’s paper on bombardment tactics, 
which appeared without his name as an Air Service information Circular 


after the war. 


In his preface to “When the Air Was Young,” Hopper wrote; “The 
following narrative is not a history worthy of the gallant pioneers of 


American daylight bombing operations. 
conscious—until after the Armistice. 


in the Air Service. 


... The A.E.F. was not history- 
Records were especially meager 


The original of this account was prepared on 


the spot by a participant, as a labor of love and largely from 
memory... . The result was a rather pathetic monument to shortsightedness 


in history preparation... . 


During World War Il Bruce Hopper stayed out of uniform but 
served as Historian, Eighth Air Force, and Historian, U.S. Strategic 


Air Forces in Europe, after a period with the O.S.S. in Sweden. 


He isa 


professor of Government and International Affairs at Harvard University, 
where he has been on the faculty since 1925. 


When the 96th Aero Squadron was 
formed at Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Texas, August 20, 1917, it was just 
like all other infant organizations of 
the rapidly growing Army; it had no 
definite conception of what lay in store, 
whether it would be among the fortu- 
nate units to be sent across the water 
for immediate service in the field, or 
be retained for equally important but 
less stirring duties at some home fly- 
ing field. Not one of the successive 
commanding officers, not any of the 
enlisted men, who had come in a body 
from Fort Slocum, could have prophe- 
sied the particular work laid out for 


the squadron in the war — the coveted 
honor of being the first squadron of 
the American Air Service to carry 
bombs over the lines, and for months 
the only squadron in active bombing 
operations against the enemy. 

During its stay at Kelly Field the 
squadron was thoroughly drilled every 
day, and given considerable fatigue 
duty to harden the men. The organi- 
zation was threatened with complete 
disruption by a severe attack of pto- 
maine poisoning, which put half the 
personnel in the hospital, but which 
did not result in any deaths. On Octo- 
ber 9, 1917, the squadron, commanded 
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by Captain George C. Thomas, Jr., 
A. S., U. S. A., was ordered to the 
Aviation Concentration and Supply 
Depot at Mineola, N. Y., to be out- 
fitted for overseas duty. 

The voyage was made on R.M.S:S. 
Adriatic, leaving Pier 61, New York, 
October 27, and arriving in Liverpool, 
November 10. The squadron was then 
ordered to southern England for six 
months’ training. Upon arriving in 
Southampton a change in orders caused 
immediate departure for France, where 
the squadron was stationed at the 7th 
Aviation Instruction Center, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Puy-de-Déme. 

As a pioneer squadron in the new 
school of bombardment instruction, the 
96th was given complete control of the 
hangars, transportation, and armament, 
and assisted in organizing the systems 
of management |which are] still in 
force. The mechanicians of the squad- 
ron acquired a complete knowledge of 
the Bréguet day bombardment plane 
and of the Rénault motor by daily visits 
to the nearby Michelin factory where 
the planes were assembled. The ex- 
perience thus gained by assisting in 
the construction of the planes and as- 
sembling the Rénault motors in the 
factory proved of immense value when 
the squadron was sent to the Zone of 
Advance. Throughout seven months 
of operations at the front the mechani- 
cal personnel of the 96th kept a maxi- 
mum number of planes in commission. 
When hard put for spare parts, use 
was made of French farming imple- 
ments for such repairs as broken tail 
skids and longeron braces, showing 
the ingenuity developed by factory 
study of Bréguet construction. 

The 96th was ordered to Amanty 
field, near Gondrecourt, May 18, 1918, 
and became established as a bombing 
unit in active service against the enemy. 
The flying equipment of the squadron 
consisted of ten old instruction bomb- 
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ing planes, type Bréguet 14-B2, with 
300-horsepower type 12 F.E.V. Ré- 
nault motors, which had been trans- 
ferred by the 7th Aviation Instruction 
Center. The planes were in very poor 
condition, having been used for in- 
struction since December 1917, and 
were in constant need of major repairs 
even before used as bomb. carriers. 
Major H. M. Brown, A. S., U. S. A., 
squadron commander, ordered the en- 
gineering department to have the 
planes ready for active operations with- 
in two weeks after arrival at the front. 
This was accomplished under the able 
direction of Master Sergeant-Engineer 
James Sawyer by robbing parts from 
old worn-out farm machinery discarded 
by French peasants in the vicinity of 
the airdrome. Part of a weather- 
beaten harvester was used for a tai! 
post on one of the planes; wagon tires 
were cut up and used for tail skids, 
and pieces of an ox-cart tongue were 
employed to reinforce the wing spars 
on several planes. One of the planes 
carried brace wires which had once 
served on the telephone line of com- 
munications. Plane No. 4014 was 
crashed in a bad field and was sal- 
vaged for spare parts. Every one of 
the remaining nine planes, when put 
on the available list, carried some part 
of plane No. 4014, and thus the squad- 
ron was able to operate long before 
spare parts from the supply depot at 
Colombey-les-Belles were obtainable. 


First Raid 


The first bombing mission under- 
taken by the 96th was an event which 
excited great interest in the sector. 
Late afternoon of June 12, 1918, found 
eight pianes loaded with bombs and 
ready for the long-anticipated raid to 
a hostile objective, in this case Dom- 
mary-Baroncourt. General Trenchard, 
commanding the British Independent 
Air Force in France, was present with 
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several members of his staff; also a 
number of officials representing Brit- 
ish, French, and American aviation. 
The squadron was practically without 
precedent for guidance, as it was iso- 
lated from other flying squadrons and 
had only two pilots on the rolls who 
had ever crossed the lines. Pictures 
were taken of Major Brown and the 
pilots and observers scheduled to make 
the raid. 

At 4:20 P.M. the flight took off, 
Major Brown leading, with Ist Lt. 
Howard G. Rath acting as his observer. 
Owing to the worn-out condition of 
the motors, considerable time was 
spent in attaining a bombing altitude 
of 4,000 meters. The objective was 
reached without mishap, save that two 
planes were forced to return because 
of motor trouble. The squadron’s bap- 
tism of anti-aircraft fire was received 
over Etain. The “Archies” were par- 
ticularly active and accurate over the 
objective. Lt. Rath bombed into the 
wind and scored a good hit. Bursts 
were observed in the railroad yards, 
and the trail. of bombs, 640 kilos in 
all, extended to the warehouses beyond 
the tracks. No photographs were ob- 
tained. The formation was attacked 
on the return flight by two enemy 
scouts and one biplane fighter. The 
pilots closed in and held a tight for- 
mation, however, and the observers 
were able to beat off the attack after 
crossing our lines. One of the planes, 
piloted by Ist Lt. Charles P. Ander- 
son, received two explosive bullets in 
the motor but was able to reach the 
airdrome. Three planes were forced 
down with empty gasoline tanks, but 
all landed safely. The other three ar- 
rived at the airdrome at 8 P.M. That 
night the entire squadron joined in a 
camp jubilee to celebrate the unquali- 
fied success of the first American 
bombing raid... . 


Equipment Old and New 


The first big loss to the 96th came 
on July 10, when a formation of six 
planes, led by Major Brown, was 
forced down in hostile territory. All 
day the weather had been extremely 
unfavorable, but the clouds seemed 
to lift in the late afternoon. The 
formation left the airdrome at 6:05 
P.M., and was almost immediately 
swallowed up by the descending clouds. 
A strong southwest wind swept the 
planes northward, but the sky did not 
completely close until an hour after 
the take-off. It is supposed that the 
leader was unable to find the objec- 
tive on account of the storm, and un- 
able to recross the lines against the 
wind before the gasoline gave out. A 
German wireless message was inter- 
cepted that night, which stated that 
five American bombing planes were 
forced to land near Coblenz. The 
next day the sixth plane was heard 
from, also in German hands. All the 
pilots and observers were reported 
safe. 


The command of the squadron de- 
volved on Captain James A. Summer- 
sett, Jr., until the arrival of Major J. 
L. Dunsworth, July 16. For two 
weeks the squadron had two planes 
on hand, with one available for duty. 
This last plane, No. 4018, known as 
No. 18 in the squadron, has had a 
remarkable history. It was used for 
instruction purposes for six months at 
the 7th A. I. C. before being sent to 
the front, where it became a favorite 
of flight leaders. No. 18, piloted by 
Major Brown, was the first plane to 
cross the lines carrying bombs on an 
American air raid. It was also the 
first plane to carry the squadron in- 
signia, of a devil throwing a bomb, de- 
signed by Lt. Clapp. The plane was 
out of commission with broken wings 
when Major Brown led the formation 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Old No 18. This is the Bréguet 14-B2 in which members of the 96th Aero amo 


Squadron flew 270 hours, 100 of which were bombing missions over the German goo 
lines. No pilot or observer was ever killed in No. 18, though at one time or num 
another nearly every part of the plane was riddled by enemy bullets and shrapnel the 

or damaged in rough takeoffs and landings. guns 
into Germany, July 10, and it thus shrapnel hits. On one raid the whole ep 
escaped capture. On September 13, right side of the fuselage covering, whi 
No. 18, piloted by Ist Lt. Charles P. from the pilot’s cockpit to the rudder the | 
Anderson, broke its propeller on the post, was torn open with shrapnel. The | gi, 
take-off and was forced to land in a_ tail section was replaced three times, fight 
near-by field. Of the three planes the lower wings six times, the upper of th 
able to continue the flight, two were wings twice, and the landing carriage supr 
shot down, one in flames. On Sep-_ twice. The only portion of the orig- 


tember 16, Captain David H. Young 
attempted to fly No. 18, but the hood 
flapped back before taking to the air. 
On this raid all four planes in the 
formation failed to return. 

The curious good fortune of No. 18 
was a constant cause for wonder in the 
squadron. Although still serviceable 
when the Armistice was signed, it car- 
ried no less than 110 black crosses, 
earned for that number of bullets and 
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inal plane left intact is the fuselage 
from the observer’s cockpit to the F 
engine bed. No pilot or observer has 
been killed in No. 18, although a Mihi 
wounded pilot, Ist Lt. A. H. Alex- 


ule 
ander, brought his wounded observer, 
2nd Lt. J. E. McLenan, back to the won 


field in it after a hard fight, September | aug, 
4. No. 18 has a record of 270 hours 
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most lasting flying equipment used in 
operations, and is the object of con- 
siderable squadron sentiment. 

During the third week of July, eleven 
new Bréguets, including two corps 


d'armée_ types, with photographic 
equipment, were delivered to the 
squadron. Many practice formations 


and bomb tests were held on flying 
days, while the engineering department 
prepared the planes for duty over the 
lines. Replacements of pilots and ob- 
servers had arrived, so that the squad- 
ron had sixteen teams available for 
duty. . 


St.-Mihiel Offensive 


During the fourteen flying days of 
August 1918, the 96th carried out 
twenty successful missions, dropping 
19,480 kilos of bombs. Precision 
bombing attained a high efficiency 
among the leading observers, so that 
good hits were the rule. The average 
number of planes available was ten; 
the loss in planes was two. Tunnel 
guns were installed for the observer to 
use in case of an attack from under 
the tail. Apparatus was installed with 
which the bombs could be released by 
the pilot, thus enabling the observer to 
give his attention to reconnaissance or 
fighting off enemy airplanes. The end 
of the month found the squadron well 
supplied with the latest equipment and 
prepared to continue the record-setting 
pace in number of raids per flying day. 

Flying with the 96th was a much- 
appreciated privilege before the St.- 
Mihiel offensive. The sector had been 
quiet for nearly two years and, al- 
though the anti-aircraft batteries 
around such objectives as Conflans and 
Audun-le-Roman were uncomfortably 
accurate, the enemy scout squadrons 
were very cautious and seldom at- 
tacked save when greatly superior in 
numbers. Moreover, the flying per- 


sonnel of the 96th was eager to 
prove worthy of the honor of pioneer- 
ing American aerial bombardment in 
the war, and put forth its greatest ef- 
forts to attain a reputation as a hard- 
fighting unit. 

On non-flying days the pilots and 
observers assembled in the intelligence 
office for systematic map drill and to 
discuss the best type of formation to 
fly for defense against enemy scouts. 
The constant search for the best meth- 
od of doing everything was not with- 
out results, and the spirit to improve 
over the old was so contagious that 
a good-natured competition sprang up 
between the squadron members as to 
which pilot or observer could do the 
most to remedy apparent faults or 
suggest new benefits. The rumble of 
the memorable barrage announcing the 
St.-Mihiel drive was welcomed by fly- 
ers and mechanicians of the 96th, for 
they were ready and eager to carry on. 

Two formations on September 2 to 
Audun-le-Roman and Longuyon were 
pursued to the lines by four enemy 
planes each. New markings on enemy 
planes began to appear. On this day 
the enemy scouts, Pfalz type, and very 
fast in manoeuvers, had brown bodies 
with white and yellow tails. They 
were more persistent in their attack, 
and seemed to have an organized sys- 
tem of darting in close while protect- 
ing each other. Longuyon and Con- 
flans were the objectives bombed on 
September 3. Of the five Pfalz which 
attacked on the return flight from 
Conflans one was brought down in 
flames over Hannonville. 


September 4 marked the first serious 
casualties of the squadron. A forma- 
tion of eight planes bombed the rail- 
road yards at Conflans and was thor- 
oughly grilled by the “Archie” bat- 
teries. When the flight leader, Lt. 
Gundelach, signaled to turn beyond 
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the objective he noticed five Pfalz 
planes headed toward the lines in 
climbing. Immediately he changed di- 
rection to fly straight into the sun, and 
the leading observer fired the six red 
flares to signify “Enemy planes, close 
in.” The enemy planes were from a 
much-dreaded squadron whose mark- 
ings were a red nose, white tail, and 
mottled brown fuselage. The enemy 
pilots concentrated their efforts to 
break up the Bréguet formation by 
attacking from all sides. The observ- 
ers were on the alert, however, and 
beat off the first rush easily. The 
combat then settled down to a running 
fight with the scouts diving in to fire 
their bursts, then zooming back to 
positions above and behind the forma- 
tion. When the first formation of 
scouts, five in number, quit the com- 
bat, the observers were given a re- 
cess of three minutes. Other specks 
coming from the clouds were first 
thought to be Allied pursuit planes, 
but when they dived, guns wide open, 
the observers realized that the attack 
was being continued by another flight 
from the same red-nose squadron. 


The attack was highly organized 
and continued as far as Verdun. One 
of the second five enemy planes was 
shot down out of control and crashed 
in the vicinity of Friauville. 1st Lt. 
Arthur H. Alexander, pilot, was shot 
in the small of the back and, though 
weakened from the loss of blood, man- 
aged to land his plane at the airdrome. 
His observer, 2nd Lt. J. E. McLenan, 
was wounded in four places in the 
legs, one ball severing a small coin in 
his pocket and carrying the fragments 
through the wounds. Ist Lt. D. D. 
Warner received a bullet in the hip, 
which shattered his thighbone. Ist 
Lt. Avrome Hexter was wounded in 
the head, the bullet tearing a furrow 
above his eyes. 
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The battle was a victory for the 
96th; one enemy plane was brought 
down without fatal casualties to the 
squadron. The incident served to di- 
minish greatly the fear of the fast 
enemy scouts, as they had been met 
and defeated in a forty-minute combat 
with the advantage of numbers in 
their favor. The pilots acquired the 
art of holding tight formation during 
a running fight, all the while zooming 
and diving in constant relative posi- 
tion to each other. Manoeuvering 
when under fire had the double pur- 
pose of permitting the observers to get 
in point-blank bursts and making it 
impossible for the enemy planes to 
keep the Bréguets in the dead center 
of their gunsights. 


September 12, which opened the 
great St.-Mihiel offensive, was on all 
counts the worst flying day in many 
months. A high southwest wind made 
formation flying extremely dangerous, 
and the low fast-moving clouds made 
it impossible to see more than two or 
three kilometers. In the morning the 
cloud ceiling was very low, but the 
afternoon brought clear spaces with 
no decrease in the violence of the wind. 


The first mission undertaken was a 
solo raid by Lt. André Gundelach, 
pilot, and 2nd Lt. Pennington Way, 
observer, who left the airdrome at 
10:45 A.M. The objective 
Buxiéres, where hostile troops were 
concentrating. Lt. Gundelach’s plane 
carried thirty-two 90-millimeter per- 
sonnel bombs, a record load for a 
Bréguet in the fairest of weather. 
plane did not return and was later re- 
ported to have come down in flames 
south of Commercy. 
jumped; his body was found at some 
distance from the wreck. Lt. Way was 
burned to death. As no bombs were 
found in the wreckage, it was pre- 
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At 1:30 P.M. eight planes, led by 
Captain D. H. Young, bombed the 
troop center at Buxerulles. The for- 
mation crossed directly over St.-Mihiel 
at 2:15, at 700 meters, but did not 
draw a single shot from the anti-air- 
craft batteries, showing that the with- 
drawal from the salient had already 
begun. The objective seemed to be 
deserted and in ruins. A perfect hit 
was made, the bombs cut a trail 
through the town. 


The third mission of the day, a for- 
mation of five planes led by Captain 
James A. Summersett, was to bomb 
the troops at Vigneulles. Owing to 
the lateness of starting, 6:35 P.M., 
the objective was not reached until 
after dark. The bombs were released 
over the town, but observation of the 
hits was impossible. The formation 
returned to the airdrome in the dark- 
ness, the pilots guiding on the ex- 
haust fires from the motor of the lead- 
ing plane. Landing at the field was 
attempted with the aid of ground 
flares, but only one of four planes 
landed successfully. One plane crashed 
in the forest back of the hangars; the 
other two piled up on the field. The 
fifth plane, piloted by Ist Lt. Ed 
Cronin, crashed on a ploughed field 
near Gondrecourt. The pilot was 
killed. The observer, 2nd Lt. L. C. 
Bleeker, was uninjured. 

The end of the first day found the 
squadron badly crippled, having lost 
three of the personnel killed and eight 
planes wrecked or put out of com- 
mission. The clinging mud of the 
field caused many broken propellers, 
and the high wind made it necessary 
for the mechanicians to hold the wings 
while the planes were taxied to and 
from the starting line. During the day 
many refugee planes landed because 
of the terrific wind. One Salmson, in 


attempting to land near the hangars, 
drifted into two Bréguets loaded with 
bombs. All three planes were com- 
pletely wrecked, but fortunately the 
contact bombs did not explode. 


The morning of the 13th dawned 
wet and cloudy, with a treacherous 
wind still blowing and five lonesome 
Bréguets on the alert at the 96th 
hangars. At 3:15 P.M. the five avail- 
able planes were ordered out to bomb 
the roads between Chambley and 
Mars-la-Tour. Four planes left the 
ground, but one was forced to land 
in a near-by field. The other three 
continued the mission and bombed the 
troops along the road designated from 
an altitude of 1,000 meters. The 
planes were surrounded at the objec- 
tive by fifteen enemy scouts. In the 
fight which ensued, two planes were 
shot down. Ist Lt. F. Farnsworth, 
pilot, and 2nd Lt. R. E. Thompson, 
observer, went down out of control. 
2nd Lt. S. Hopkins, pilot, and 1st Lt. 
R. B. Williams, observer, went down 
in flames. Lt. Gaylord and Lt. Rath, 
pilot and observer, managed to cut 
their way to the lines and landed 
safely at the airdrome. One enemy 
plane was shot down in the combat. 


The losses of the first two days in 
no way disheartened the flyers of the 
96th. Ten planes were ready for the 
first raid in the morning of the 14th. 
The formation, which left the field with 
Captain Young in the lead at 6:40 
A.M., dwindled to three planes be- 
fore reaching the lines north of Ver- 
dun. In spite of such meagre sup- 
port, Captain Young continued his 
course to the objective, Conflans, 
which was concealed by several layers 
of clouds. A favorable opening per- 
mitted the formation to descend below 
the clouds, and the leading observer, 
Ist Lt. S. M. Lunt, scored a perfect 
hit at the neck of the railroad yards. 
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Enemy scouts began to appear before 
the objective was reached. Ist Lt. 
B. C. Hopper, pilot of the photo- 
graphic plane, manoeuvered over the 
city while his observer, Ist Lt. A. H. 
Kelly, obtained pictures of the bursts. 
Hide and seek in the clouds with 
twenty enemy planes was the game for 
the next half hour. The third plane, 
Ist Lt. Charles P. Anderson, pilot, 
and Ist Lt. Hugh Thompson, observer, 
closed in abreast of the other two, al- 
lowing the three observers to keep up 
a constant fire with tourelle guns while 
the pilots manoeuvered in and out of 
the cloud alleys. All three planes 
landed safely at the home field. Two 
other missions were carried out that 
day, bombing successfully the troops 
on the roads between Vittonville and 
Arnaville on the Moselle River. The 
bridge at Arnaville was bombed the 
next day, and Longuyon on the 15th 
and 16th. Enemy planes were en- 
countered, but their attacks were not 
persistent. 


Conflans was successfully bombed 
in the early afternoon of the 16th. A 
third formation was sent to bomb Con- 
flans at 5:00 P.M. Four planes re- 
maining in the formation after crossing 
the lines were seen nearing the ob- 
jective but did not return. They have 
never been heard from. The missing 
pilots were Ist Lt. Charles P. Ander- 
son, Ist Lt. Raymond C. Taylor, Ist 
Lt. Charles R. Codman, and Ist Lt. 
N. C. Rogers; the observers with them 
were Ist Lt. Hugh Thompson, Ist Lt. 
W. A. Stuart, Ist Lt. S. A. McDowell, 
and 2nd Lt. K. P. Strawn. 


During the entire St.-Mihiel offen- 
sive, the squadron was operating un- 
der the most discouraging conditions 
of adverse weather and shortage in 
planes and flying personnel. The 
losses in four days were sixteen flyers, 
including tst Lt. James A. O’Toole, 
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who was assigned to detached duty as 
a courier, and fourteen planes de- 
stroyed in combat or forced down in 
hostile territory. The big lesson 
learned from the many combats with 
Germany’s ace squadrons, which had 
been moved to the sector, was that big, 
tight formations were necessary to suc- 
cessful bombing operations. The heavy 
losses were due to small formations 
of three or four planes being com- 
pletely wiped out. A large formation, 
with a tight rear line, attains a degree 
of self-protection. 

The squadron continued to operate 
from the Amanty 
propaganda as well as bombs, until 
September 23, when the First Day 
Bombardment Group was moved to 
Maulan, near Ligny-en-Barrois, to pre- 
pare for the Argonne drive. 


The Argonne Offensive 


The first raid of the Argonne offen- 
sive was a mission to Dun-sur-Meuse, 
carried out with success. The forma- 
tion of six planes was attacked by ten 
Fokkers and Pfalz. Two of the enemy 
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planes were shot down out of con- | 


trol between Cléry and Cunel. 2nd 
Lt. P. J. O’Donnell, observer, was 
killed in the combat. fEtain was 


bombed just before dark, September 
27, by a formation of 12, all of which 
returned safely. A total of 2,400 kilos 
of bombs were dropped on this raid. 
On September 29, a highly successful 
raid was carried out with Grandpré 
as objective. Thirteen planes reached 
Grandpré, dropping 1,600 kilos of 
bombs. For the first time since the 
squadron had been operating, the pur- 
suit planes cooperated closely with the 
bombers. 


The protection afforded by 


pursuit planes, though often of an in- | 


direct kind, was of immense value for 
precision bombing. The observers 


were able to make careful calculations 
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regarding the wind and other factors 
upon which accurate bombing depends 
and were more certain of doing their 
best work if undisturbed by the enemy 
scouts. 


The 96th had plenty of planes but 
was short of pilots and observers to 
carry out the operation orders on a 
large scale. Accordingly, flying per- 
sonnel was borrowed from the 11th 
and 20th squadrons. The formations 
would leave the ground numbering 
seventeen to twenty planes and, al- 
lowing for motor trouble and other 
difficulties due to difference in range 
of speed, there generally would be a 
tight formation of twelve or fourteen 
planes when the objectives were 
reached. The success of the big 
formation, in spite of the prevalent 
idea that a six-plane formation was 
best, did more to raise the spirits and 
courage of the squadron than any in- 
cident in its history. When attacked 
the planes could form a tighter fight- 
ing rear line than in a small forma- 
tion, and often the sight of a well- 
organized large formation was enough 
to warn enemy scouts of the hot re- 
ception to expect should they attack. 
It was the custom for wounded pilots, 
or pilots whose observers were wound- 
ed, to fly either over or under the 
leader, and thus enjoy the protec- 
tion of the entire formation. In a 
small formation two or three severely 
wounded observers eventually leads to 
the complete destruction of the whole 
flight if the attack is organized and 
persistent. 

One of the first successes with the 
large formation was the bombing of 
Bantheville, October 1, with thirteen 
planes in vol de canard, Lt. Hopper, 
flight leader, Lt. Kelly, leading ob- 
server; 1,240 kilos of bombs caused 
much damage in the town, starting 
three fires with the incendiaries. On 


October 2, fourteen planes dropped 
1,220 kilos of bombs on Cornay with 
good results. Eight enemy planes at- 
tacked before the lines were recrossed; 
one of our planes went down, but 
reached Allied territory, bringing down 
one enemy plane in the descent. Oc- 
tober 3, 1,520 kilos were dropped on 
Grandpré. Eight big bursts were ob- 
served in the town, four in the rail- 
road yards; three fires were started 
by incendiaries. Dun-sur-Meuse and 
Landres St.-Georges received 1,160 
kilos of bombs each on October 4; 
fires were started in each town; the 
hits were in dead centers of the town 
and trailing to the outskirts. Com- 
bats were fought on each of the raids 
for the day. Fifteen enemy planes, 
Pfalz, attacked over Dun-sur-Meuse 
and continued the fight for twenty 
minutes. One of our planes, Ist Lt. 
Joseph B. Pearson, pilot, of the 11th, 
and Pvt. C. J. Newby, observer, went 
down with white smoke issuing from 
the motor. Although closely pursued 
by two enemy planes, Lt. Pearson 
escaped; both he and the observer 
were wounded. All our planes were 
badly shot up. In the fight over 
Landres St.-Georges, against thirty en- 
emy planes, the 96th did not lose a 
single plane, but brought down two 
of the enemy. When the fight was at 
its height, a group of American pur- 
suit planes arrived and mixed with 
the enemy in a free-for-all dog-fight. 
The Spads claimed eleven of the en- 
emy. 

Bombing during the early days of 
the Argonne drive was extremely pre- 
carious because of low clouds. It 
was necessary to fly at least 500 meters 
below the cloud ceiling which varied 
from 1,800 to 2,200 meters, to avoid 
offering a perfect target for the 
“Archies.” The clouds, too, made 
wonderful 
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enemy scouts. 

Landres St.-Georges was again vis- 
ited by a large formation, October 5, 
and Bantheville, October 6. Fires and 
explosions were caused in both towns 
by the bombs. October 10 was a 
two-raid day, one on which Milly- 
devant-Dun was bombed through the 
clouds, and the other to Dun-sur- 
Meuse proper. A _ brief wet period 
succeeded these flying days, giving 
the squadron a much-enjoyed rest. 

October 18 is one of the record 
dates in the annals of the squadron. 
A formation of fourteen planes, led 
by Lt. Hopper, reached its objective, 
Bayonville, with all its planes and 
trailed its bombs through the center 
of the town and to the roads beyond. 
Lt. Col. Thomas S. Bowen, com- 
mander of the group, was on this raid 
as observer and joined in the fight 
which ensued. Sixteen hundred kilos 
of bombs, including forty of the new 
incendiaries, were dropped. Accord- 
ing to intelligence reports from French 
sources, 250 men were killed and 700 
wounded on this raid. Fifteen Fok- 
kers and Pfalz were encountered, but 
their attack was not well organized. 
One Fokker attacked the leader from 
off the right wing (a blind spot on 
the Bréguet) and managed to escape 
by diving under the right side of the 
formation line. 

The highly satisfactory raid to Bay- 
onville was the last of the big forma- 
tions. From then on to the Armistice 
operations, the formations which 
reached the objectives were danger- 
ously small in view of the large num- 
ber of enemy scouts constantly on 
the alert. The shortage of planes, 
due to forced landings around the 
sector, was the chief cause for the 
return to small formations. On Oc- 
tober 23, Captain Belmont Beverly 
led a formation of seven planes to 
Bois-de-la-Casine. The formation was 
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attacked by twelve Pfalz and Fokkers 
and succeeded in bringing down two 
of the enemy. One of our planes had 
its gas tanks pierced and was forced 
to land at Clermont, where it crashed. 

The next big fight was over Brique- 
nay, when a formation of ten planes, 
led by Lt. L. F. Turnbull, encountered 
six Fokkers and brought down one. 
2nd Lt. Walton B. Teneyck was 
wounded in the shoulder and arm but 
managed to land his plane safely. 
Ist Lt. H. L. Pancoast was shot 
through the stomach and lung; his pilot 
landed near a hospital back of the 
lines. Two of our planes had forced 
landings near the Argonne forest. The 
96th brought down two more enemy 
scouts, out of fifteen encountered on 
a raid to Damvillers, October 29. Ist 
Lt. Gilbert Stanley and 2nd Lt. H. T. 
Folger were wounded in the combat 
and forced to land at a hospital near 
Verdun. On October 31, Tailly was 
bombed; enemy planes were seen but 
not encountered. 

The bridge at Stenay was the ob- 
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A WAR DIARY 


By LIEUTENANT ROLAND R. BIRNN 


This is the final part of the War Diary of Lieutenant Roland R. Birnn. 
Part I was presented in the October 1956 issue, while Part Il was presented 


in the January 1957 issue. 


The Diary was given to the Foundation by 


Lt. Birnn’s father, Col. Roland Birnn, USAF (Ret.), Clearwater Beach, Fla. 


Charters Towers 5 May 1942 

Came back here today exhausted. 
Guess they never heard of pilot’s fa- 
tigue. I think I have it. 

Rose went out today to locate car- 
rier and send a homing signal so 
B-17’s could bomb it. He located 
the carrier, stayed near it for better 
than an hour, but B-17’s never came. 
They didn’t get out of Townsville. 
Too bad—it was a grand opportunity 
for the big boys. 


Charters Towers 6 May 1942 

No rest for the weary. Went down 
to Charleville today and brought back 
a plane. Landed after dark. No fun 
flying in a blacked-out country after 
dark with no navigational aids. 


Charters Towers 7 May 1942 

This takes the cake. Got up at 
3:15 A.M. to run another recon from 
Townsville. Don’t know how much 
more I can take before I crack. 


Charters Towers 8 May 1942 

Off on another recon today—8:00 
hours of open water flying. With so 
many pilots around, why do three of 
us do all the recon flying? Perhaps 
when we wear the ships out we'll get 
a rest. 

Walker just got chased by Zeros 
from Lae to Moresby. He was badly 
shot up and crashed on a reef. The 
ship caught on fire but he managed 
to pull his C-P and two gunners out. 
The two gunners died. His one hand 
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was badly cut. He got a D.S.C. for 
that—he earned it. 


Charters Towers 9 May 1942 

Something must be wrong. The 
sun is up and I haven’t been given a 
mission. 

My mission was a little late; it 
came at 5:00 P.M. Someone sighted 
an unknown carrier, so I’m ordered 
out to look it over—some job for 
darkness and bad weather. I had to 
return before finding the carrier be- 
cause of motor trouble. I hate to 
have motor trouble foul 
after I’m on it. It would have been 
pleasing to have it develop before 
take-off. 
rest too badly. 


Charters Towers 10 May 1942 


a mission | 


That wouldn’t upset my | 


Another recon from Townsville. I | 
was up at 3:00 A.M. as usual ard | 


flew for 8 hours. I think I'll set a 
record for continuous flying. 


Charters Towers 11 May 1942 

Going to Moresby today to arrive 
at dark for a recon flight tomorrow 
morning. I’m the number one man 
in the Squadron in flying time. 


Port Moresby 

Flew a recon to Lae, New Britain, 
Bougainville, Woodlark and back to 
Moresby—1600 miles. Saw nothing 
new. 


Port Moresby 
Flew a repeat of yesterday; total 
time 1214 hours. Weather fair with 
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a few scattered clouds. Not enough 
for cover. Saw nothing new. Been 
xind of leary of Lae since I got 
jumped there by five Zeros. Go over 
at 16,000 feet. Gives me a little 
better chance to get away. 


Port Moresby 13 May 1942 

Part of this recon covers an island 
just east of New Ireland. This terri- 
tory is heavily occupied and under 
continuous Jap patrol. It’s a poor 
place to be caught in a clear sky. 
When the skies are cloudless I ap- 
proach with caution; I don’t take fool- 
ish chances. The Zero is well armed 
and is plenty fast. To be caught here 
with no cloud cover could easily prove 
a suicidal venture. We'd get no profit 
from that. 

I’m getting a little tired of this run, 
I've made it on four previous occa- 
sions. But they’re never the same; 
the weather and the enemy see to that. 

Got back to Moresby, gassed and 
took off for Charters Towers. Got 
here plenty tired. 

Still no promotions. They’re get- 
ting them in the States and in rear 
echelons. They might let a few of 
them leak through to those who are 
doing the fighting. But it doesn’t 
seem to work that way. 


Charters Towers 15 May 1942 

Off again this time for some fun. 
We’re going to do a bombing mission 
on Lae. Taking off at dawn tomor- 
row. B-26’s will strike first. Arrived 
at Moresby at dark. 


Port Moresby 16 May 1942 

Didn’t get away at dawn, weather 
too soupy. Left at 8:00 A.M., crossed 
mountains to the south and tried to 
get to Lae, which was socked in. 
Finally found a passage on the shore 
line, got a look at Lae but couldn’t 
make a good visual bombing run. 
Don’t think we did too much damage. 


Saw some Zeros take off to meet us, 
but they never engaged. 


Moresby 17 May 1942 

Spent the night at Moresby and 
took off for Charters Towers at dawn. 
Arrived O.K. 


Charters Towers 18 May 1942 

Good deal—going out to a ranch 
for a few days rest. Sure can use— 
only got 120 hours in last 28 days— 
mostly combat. While combat doesn’t 
worry me, it sure wears me down. I 
don’t lie awake after a mission has 
been flown, but I sense that they fag 
me down. I can easily see how one’s 
nerves can crack. Some of the boys 
worry a lot and you can see their 
mental attitude changing. I try not 
to think of things that have happened. 
When a bad experience is over, it’s 
over, and is best forgotten. 

’ have already lost two of my best 
triends but I try to keep that out of 
my mind. War is hard enough when 
you keep looking ahead; it’s worse if 
you keep refreshing memories of past 
misfortunes. 

The worst part of a mission is the 
approach to the target; that’s when the 
cold sweat breaks out. Later you're 
too busy avoiding pursuit and getting 
away. The pursuit attack doesn’t 
scare you—it’s too impersonal. I 
never think that one of the bullets 
being aimed at my ship could hit me. 
It’s probably a protective attitude that 
nature gave us. 

However, I’m ready for my rest 
tour onaranch. This ranch is owned 
by Mr. McConechy. When we ar- 
rived I was surprised. I expected to 
rough it. But what a place—com- 
fortable beds and delicious meals. Mr. 
“Mac” said he didn’t have a large 
place, only 700,000 acres — 1091 
square miles. 

We went riding and hunting at our 
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leisure. No limit on ducks, pigeons, 
doves and wild pigs—and they were 
all good eating. He had a stable full 
of good riding horses. 

We had a wonderful time—just 
what we needed. It sure did wonders 
for me. We had lots of fishing too. 

Our party was composed of Lowery, 
Rose, Timlin, Dean and myself. 


Charters Towers 23 May 1942 

Back for duty. Lowery, Timlin, 
Keel, Dickinson and myself are going 
on another raid on Lae. 

Took off from Charters Towers for 
Cooktown at 4:00 A.M. Never did 
get assembled—too dark. Gassed at 
Cooktown and took off for Moresby. 
Loaded at Moresby with one-half clus- 
ter incendiary bombs and the other 
half demolition. Went in low again. 
Capt. Lowery, who was leading, al- 
ways goes in low. This low attack 
is bad; A.A. is very effective and 
enemy pursuit can intercept you a lot 
quicker. 

We headed north and then came 
down the Markham Valley on our 
approach. We saw Zeros taking off 
before we got to the target. They 
came straight on to attack. The A.A. 
threw up a screen of fire right in front 
of us. This A.A. fire screen stopped 
before we got there. It would have 
been heavy fire to fly through. 

About that time I noticed that 
Keel’s right engine was streaming oil. 
Either a Zero or AA must have hit 
him. 

When we had dropped our bombs 
we dove for the water. We leveled 
out and slowed down for Keel. There 
were 10 Zeros on us. Keel finally 
dropped behind and two Zeros got 
him. He was seen to smoke up and 
crash in the water just opposite Solo- 
mon. 

A few Zeros continued the attack 
while the others flew on ahead to pre- 
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vent us from heading into shore. One | 
Zero climbed to about one thousand | 
feet above us and dropped a huge 
aerial bomb. It went off right in| 
front of our formation without doing | 
any damage. It looked like a mam- 
moth 4th of July fire display. 

As we passed in over the shore at | 
Buna Bay, this same Zero made a 
series of frontal attacks from treetop 
level. On one of these attacks his 
fire hit Dickinson right on the nose, 
stopping the left motor and killing his 
co-pilot. 

We slowed up for him and he start- 
ed climbing above us but, as he could 
not clear the mountains on one engine, 
headed back toward Buna Bay. We 
returned to Moresby. 

This Zero was pumped full of lead | 
and probably went down. 


Moresby 24 May 1942 

After spending the night at Mores- 
by we loaded up with bombs and gas 
and returned to Cooktown. Here we 
are to form up with 6 other planes | 
for another low altitude attack on Lae. 
This will make a force of nine as 
only three of us are left. 


Cooktown 25 May 1942 

Got ready to go. We like a dope 
got off the edge of the runway and | 
got stuck up to the top of my wheel 
in mud. That put me out of this 
mission. It was a stupid stunt. We 
worked all day and got it off at 5:30 
P.M. Will return to Charters Towers 
tomorrow. 


Charters Towers 26 May 1942 

Returned here today. Found ev- 
erybody excited. Soon found out what 
the trouble was. Of those 8 ships that 
raided Lae, only three returned. A 
low altitude attack on a well defended 
target is not good. Our ships are too} 
vulnerable to both the A.A. and to} 
Zeros. 
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Charters Towers 27 May 1942 

Talley, Timlin, Good were the only 
ones to return. They were jumped 
by 30 Zeros. Lowery and Wilson went 
down in flames. The formation was 
split up. Rulinson and Hesselbarth 
went into the clouds and didn’t come 
out. Shearer also disappeared. The 
remaining three returned to Moresby. 
Talley’s landing gear collapsed on 
landing. He brought in a badly shot- 
up plane. He had a bullet crease in 
his head. They’re lucky to be alive. 


Charters Towers 28 May 1942 

Morale is low. The Lae mission 
was quite a blow. We are an old 
outfit and everyone knew each other 
very well. Col. Davies phoned Gen- 
eral Brett and told him we needed 
him up here right away. 

I got made operations officer. Really 
interesting in time of war. 


Charters Towers 29 May 1942 

General Brett arriving tomorrow. 
Hope he brings our promotions. That 
might help a little. 


Charters Towers 30 May 1942 
General Brett arrived. He made a 
speech for us. Also brought up a 
bunch of citations, those that have 
been in for a long time. Maybe we'll 
get some promotions, for those of us 
who live, if we suffer another Lae- 
type catastrophe. Guess it takes 
something like that to get action. 


Charters Towers 31 May 1942 

Attended a meeting with General 
Brett. He knows my father and asked 
if I might be his son. I replied that 
I was, and I hope that I registered 
my pride. He said that the group 
could send back a few of its most ex- 
perienced crews to the States and that 
trained crews would come over from 
the States to replace them. I sure 
would like to go back. I feel that I’ve 
done enough for a while. If they 


keep us here long enough, no one will 
return. You can’t stay in the thick of 
this battle for long and expect to 
survive—the odds are too strongly 
against you. 

Rumors are floating around that 
everyone who was in the Philippines 
is going back to the States. That’s 
too good to be true. 


Charters Towers 1 June 1942 

Well, I finally caught Dengue Fever. 
What a windfall. Sure I suffer from 
terrific headaches and all my joints 
ache, but I’m getting a rest. 

They really take care of you here. 
It’s an American Hospital and it really 
treats a patient as a patient. The 
nurses are really good. Not like any- 
thing I have ever seen. 

Just heard tragic news—my air- 
plane burned up on the ground. Really 
liked that ship—one of the fastest in 
the group. Also one of the best flying. 
Three of the men working in the rear 
were badly burned. Gas exploded 
around the rear turret when someone 
turned on the main line switch. 

My gunner Swain is in the hospital 
here too. He has a bad heart. Too 
bad, as he’s the best gunner we have. 


Charters Towers 4 June 1942 

Still in hospital. Just heard good 
news—Shearer and his C-P, Farr, are 
O.K. They were shot down on the 
raid where we lost 5 out of 8 planes. 


Charters Towers 6 June 1942 

Got out today. Weak and no ap- 
petite. You're no good for two weeks 
after an attack of Dengue. 

Have an American café here now— 
serve real hamburgers that sure taste 
good. Only place in Australia to get 
them. The Aussies don’t go in for 
good food. 


Charters Towers 9 June 1942 
Heard Rulinson’s C-P (also shot 
down in the big raid) is O.K. He 
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parachuted. Maybe some of the oth- 
ers are still living. 


Charters Towers 12 June 1942 

No missions for the last week. They 
ran one while I was in the hospital, 
which was a flop. B-25’s were sup- 
posed to go in first, bomb off to the 
side and draw the enemy pursuit away 
while the B-26’s hit the field from low 
altitude. The B-26’s were late and 
the B-25’s, running from the zeros, 
passed near the B-26’s coming in. 
The Zeros jumped the B-26’s—they’re 
a lot easier to shoot down. Our ships 
were shot up pretty badly—wasted a 
lot of planes. 

Also the pursuit were supposed to 
be there to take on the Zeros. They 
didn’t show up and the Zeros had a 
field day. 

Shearer came back tonight. Looks 
bad. Had Dengue and they treated 
him for malaria. He said after his 
other engine failed, he hit the water. 
A Zero, with his wheels down, circled 
them, then strafed them a few times 
while they were swimming in the water 
and left. Didn’t hit anyone. After 
that they swam to shore and some 
natives took them to a New Guinea 
Volunteer Riflemen’s Camp at Wau. 
Twelve days later a plane came and 
picked them up. 

Wau is only 60 miles from Solomon 
but the country is so wild that the Japs 
can’t get in to take it. 

These N.G.V.R.’s stalk the Jap fields 
and report everything that takes place. 
They have no radio, so make all of 
their reports by runners. They’re a 
hardy group with lots of courage. They 
stalk right onto the Jap fields at night 
and get very reliable information. They 
help our operations a lot. 

Wau is a modern town of 5,000 
right in the mountains. It is a rich 
gold-producing region but can only 
be reached by air. The Japs have 
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never bombed it. 

The N.G.V.R. say that the crews 
of several of our crashed planes have 
refused to be rescued by natives. They 
were afraid of them. They should 
have been briefed that the natives here 
are friendly. 
they had to take that chance. 


Charters Towers 
Our group has done a pretty good 
job with these B-25’s, which we had 


never flown until they were assigned | 
So far we’ve shot down | 


to us here. 
24 Jap planes—these are all posi- 
tives—the plane must be seen either to 
explode or crash. The probables are 
about 57 more. 

Just got orders to Brisbane to pick 
up an A-20-A in about a week. [I'll 
get another rest cure. 

Flew down in the ship Talley had 
on the big raid. It was full of cannon 
holes and couldn’t retract the wheels. 
It was a mess. 


Brisbane 16 June 1942 

What a fat-cat life for the lucky 
people that stay here all the time, and 
they complain. They should come up 
and do a tour in the combat zone. 
It would give them a little better sense 
of values. 

Can’t get any issue clothing—they 
say I have to buy it. They’re still 
on a peacetime basis down here. I 


Besides, in order to live, , 


13 June 1942 | 


can’t buy a new wardrobe every time } 
I lose it to enemy action—they don't | 


pay us that kind of money. I'll have 
to do more living in flying togs. 

Flew an A-20-A for the first time 
in nine months. I had forgotten how 
easy that airplane is to fly, really 
maneuverable and fast. 


Brisbane 
Flying down to Melbourne to ferry 

an A-20 back here to have guns in- 

stalled. Going down in an A-20. 


25 June 1942 | 
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Melbourne 26 June 1942 

Arrived here last night. Had a 
hard job getting a room. This is U.S. 
Army headquarters and, consequently, 
very crowded. They jam the movies. 

Am flying an A-20 to Amberly at 
Brisbane today and coming right back 
to pick up another. 

Just checked on our promotions. 
Found out that they promote a cer- 
tain number in each group. We get 
the raw end of that one. Ninety-five 
percent of our group are old pilots, 
but we have to share promotions with 
the newest and greenest groups, re- 
gardless of length of service. It 
doesn’t make any sense. 

Went out to the airport to get our 
planes. They knew we were coming 
but the planes hadn’t been touched. 
These planes were given to the Dutch 
in exchange for the B-25’s we took 
from them. The Dutch gave them 
back to us—they don’t like them. 
They are very funny people. They 
fired the guns on the A-20’s and never 
cleaned the barrels. Now, three weeks 
later, they are ruined. We'll have to 
replace them all. 

Australian mechanics never hurry. 
My booster was out and it took the 
day to get it replaced. Flew up to 
Sidney, landed after dark, and spent 
the night. 


Brisbane 27 June 1942 

Flew in here from Sidney this after- 
noon. Lucky to get away from Sidney 
while my plane was still flyable. They 
tore it down and it took most of the 
They 
dropped Hall’s belly tank, so we had 
to drain it before we could hook it 
back on. Spent a gruelling day. But 


} Sidney is a nice town—most modern 


town in Australia. Very different from 
the rest of Australia. 


Melbourne 30 June 1942 
Came back here today in a C-47. 
Arrived after dark. Bad as the worst 
—no heat. They charge you to 
build a fire in your room, if the room 
has a fireplace. Getting used to it 
now—-sleep well in a cold room. 


Sidney 1 July 1942 

Arrived Sidney O.K. These A-20’s 
are sure in bad condition. Saw a ferry 
pilot and sent my address home with 
him. The lucky dog! 


Brisbane 2 July 1942 

Arrived here late today from Sid- 
ney. 

Keep hearing that the Japs wouldn’t 
accept the surrender of Corregidor in 
P.I., 10,000 people there. Reports 
say they finally massacred all but 
1500. If that is true, we might just 
as well acccept their rules of warfare. 
If they’re going to shoot our men in 
parachutes, strafe us while we’re in 
life boats or swimming in the water, 
there’s no good reason why we 
shouldn’t do the same. Guess I’m 
getting war-minded. 

These A-20’s are being fitted with 
4 more fixed forward-firing guns, mak- 
ing a total of 8. It will be a powerful 
strafing ship. This addition will give 
it a total of 14 guns. 

Am taking my ship out tomorrow 
for a final testing before heading back 
to the combat zone. 


On 4 July 1942, while conducting final 
tests on his A-20 in preparation for return- 
ing to the front, the author, Lieutenant 
Birnn, crashed in Brisbane Harbor and was 
killed. The Diary he left behind is in its 
way a memorial to him and to his com- 
rades, the men who truly fought and won 
the war. 
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SOME IMPACTS OF CHANGE 


By MAJOR GENERAL ORVIL A. ANDERSON, USAF ( Ret.) 


History records that primitive man 
lived a very simple life. His wants 
were limited and meager. He was 
basically self-supporting in providing 
those wants. He was almost wholly 
independent of his neighbors. Where 
community life was practiced at all 
the community centers were small and 
widely dispersed. Primitive man with 
his structures would have made a 
highly unprofitable target for the pres- 
ent atomic bomb. 

Evolutionary processes have ad- 
vanced this primitive man to the mod- 
ern civilization of today; a civilization 
characterized by densely populated 
concentrations of industrial, economic, 
and transportation centers; and a so- 
cial and economic order in which man 
has become almost totally dependent 
on these structures for maiataining his 
way of life. 

In this evolutionary advance of civ- 
ilization the technological growth and 
expansion of man’s means of trans- 
portation has played a singularly sig- 
nificant role. 

As man sensed a need for better 
means of travel over the surface of 
the earth, either for himself or for his 
products, technology in the form of 
invention or design has responded, 
sometimes in a sluggish and time- 
consuming manner, either by improv- 
ing existing vehicle types, or by the 
creation of new and original vehicular 
means. 

In the evolutionary advance of 
means of transportation certain ve- 
hicular creations have effected changes 
in man’s activities of revolutionary 
magnitude. The introduction of mech- 


anized power to the wheeled vehicle 
had this magnitude. It set the stage 
for expanding both the political and 
economic structures and has contin- 
uously supported that expansion up to 
our present time. The steam engine 
riding on rails made a significant con- 
tribution to that growth. These ve- 
hicles compounded the flexibility and 
power of military force. 

Man’s mastery of the vast water ex- 
panses of the globe with propeller- 
driven craft achieved an advance in 
maritime transportation capabilities 
also of revolutionary magnitude. It 
brought scheduled reliability to mari- 
time commerce and set the stage for 
expansion of international commerce 
and trade, which is a dominant feature 
of the world’s commerce and economy 
today. 

In a military sense it at once re- 
moved the security of insular powers 
which they had formerly enjoyed be- 
hind their vast water barriers. It 
created a new technique for decisive 
military action against these insular 
powers—the technique of blockade or 
strangulation of the Island nation. It 
initiated a vigorous growth in naval 
forces by competing maritime powers. 
It made naval power effectively dom- 
inant in military action against an in- 
sular nation. 

In the present century we have seen 
the inception and growth of another 
new and fully revolutionary vehicular 
system—the airplane. In the field of 
peaceful pursuit, the airplane has 
shrunk both time and space factors 
to a major degree. It has caused 
geographic boundaries between nations 
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to lose much of their former signifi- 
cance. Aircraft find it both difficult 
and impractical to stop and pay trib- 
ute to political boundary markers while 
en route to destinations deep within 
or beyond the boundaries of one na- 
tion. Aircraft have revolutionized the 
tempo of communications between 
widely separated peoples. Their range 
and speed have made it possible and 
practical for opposing nations to meet 
promptly at the conference table for 
the resolution of conflicting differences 
by negotiated procedure while the con- 
troversies are current—not hardened 
into inflexible values by extended de- 
lay in objective treatment. This cap- 
ability for early and direct treatment 
of conflicting issues, if exploited, 
should and does constitute a strong 
deterrent to a resort to military war- 
fare. 

That there are forces at work today 
which are not objectively responsive 
to these facilities of modern air trans- 
portation and to the potential which 
they afford for the diplomatic and 
eaceful resolution of controversial is- 
sues, is now quite generally recognized. 

It is recognition of this ominous fea- 
ture of the present global conflict that 
motivates me to be objectively specific 
in treating with the magnitude of 
change in the basic features of armed 
conflict resulting from the introduction 
of air warfare as a new category of 
decisive military action. To describe 
air power in the orthodox military 
manner, as simply adding another cate- 
gory to the areas of decisive military 
action, is not sufficiently revealing to 
give a realistic definitive value to the 
magnitude of change in military po- 
tential resulting from the advent of 
this weapon system into the military 
field. 


I advance, therefore, a personal 
diagnosis and evaluation of the sig- 
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nificance and magnitude of change in| 
military action resulting the 
adoption of the airplane as a weapon 
in the family of offensive military arms. | 

A critical diagnosis of evolutionary 
trends in weapons systems shows a} 
progressive growth in destructive cap- 
abilities which began with the club and 
stone age, followed by the spear, the 
crossbow, the bow and arrow, the 
rather elongated period of the gun 
barrel, the aerial bomb of World War 
II, and now the revolutionary nuclear 
bomb. 

Concurrently a critical survey of 
military modes of transportation re-} 
veals evolutionary processes which] 
carried forward from movement on 
foot, through animal-drawn vehicles, | 
to mechanized vehicles both on land} 
and sea, finally arriving at the current | 
long-range jet-propelled aircraft cap- 
able of traveling at supersonic speed 
and delivering their firepower thou-| 
sands of miles from their launching} 
bases. Guided missiles, currently 
complementary weapons in the con- 
duct of air warfare, will, with the sup- 
port of a healthy technology, inevitably 
contribute further to expand weapon} 
power potential. And this is progress, | 
an essential feature of military worth. 

Now let me couple these two dom-| 
inant features in the destructive power; 
trend of military weapons with a sig-| 
nificant and alarming growth in the} 
vulnerability of critical target systems.| 
While weapons were expanding in 
power, evolutionary processes ad-| 
vanced civilization from the simple 
agrarian life, where mankind was wide- 
ly dispersed and almost wholly self-| 
sustaining to the highly concentrated} 
and vital target systems of today— 
typified in our present densely popu-| 
lated industrial and transportation cen- 
ters. 

The current result of these historical] 
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advances has placed modern civiliza- 
tion in double jeopardy: first, in the 
production of weapons of immense 
destructive power and the capacity to 
deliver that destructive power at 
ranges of thousands of miles; while, 
secondly, an expanding economy has 
created highly concentrated and profit- 
able targets which are supervulnerable 
to these weapons. So vulnerable are 
these target systems to modern weap- 
ons that a modest force armed with 
modern bombs could, in a single op- 
eration, effect a far greater destruction 
against a target nation than was 
achieved in five years of intensive 
bombing against Germany during 
World War II. 


Reasoning man, recognizing the de- 
structive fire potential of these modern 
weapons, will find resort to war highly 
undesirable as a means for solving in- 
ternational controversies. If reason- 
ing man sits at both sides of the con- 
ference table during the resolution of 
such differences, orthodox military ac- 
tion need not be feared. 


If, however, one of the contestants 
at this conference table be adamant 
in his objectives and purpose, if he 
be unresponsive to a reasoned adjust- 
ment of issues—then the other mem- 
ber must be prepared for the ultimate 
in international controversy—either 
recession or resort to armed conflict. 
So long as such an eventuality remains 
as a realistic possibility, America 
should be prepared and ready to meet 
It. 


In a sustained preparedness for the 
eventuality of decisive war, the para- 
mount feature is rooted deeply in 
technological superiority in weapons 
and weapons systems. That superi- 
ority might be microscopic in dimen- 
sion and yet provide the margin that 


insures survival. Range, speed, fire 
power, and base security will be the 
features that measure that margin of 
superior worth. 


Some of today’s jet-propelled air- 
craft greatly exceed the speed of sound 
—but the ultimate in speed will never 
be reached. The range of modern 
military aircraft is measured in thou- 
sands of miles—and will continue to 
expand. The current nuclear bombs 
far exceed in destructive power the 
primitive types that were used on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki during the close 
of World War II. But current bombs 
will most certainly be outmoded by 
newer types. Base security will con- 
tinuously demand improvement to 
meet the challenge of expanding en- 
emy potential. These four basic fea- 
tures define a weapon’s military worth 
—which will be measured in terms of 
its weakest feature. They all demand 
a healthy and dynamic technological 
focus if they are to remain superior to 
opposing force, if and when they are 
committed to combat. 


While it is highly appropriate and 
laudable that Americans, today, both 
hope and pray for enduring peace, it 
is inappropriate and inexcusable that 
America be not prepared to her max- 
imum capability for decisive war so 
long as a threat to our sustained se- 
curity remains a realistic menace. To 
face that jeopardy acceptably, Ameri- 
cans all should be firmly conditioned 
mentally and fully ready militarily to 
commit our ultimate in military might 
to the preservation of our freedoms— 
our right to determine how we live. 
If, in the defense of our freedoms, a 
full-scale war be forced upon us, air 
power is the only military force that, 
today, can spearhead that commit- 
ment. 
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AIRMAN’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


With this issue we are initiating 
our book review section. It is in- 
tended that readers will be afforded 
reviews of the noteworthy additions to 
air literature as they appear. Pub- 
lishers are invited to submit their new 
books to the Book Editor, though 
The Air Power Historian can only 
guarantee that such books will be con- 
sidered for review. It is indeed grati- 
fying to note the enormous strides 
recently made in the publishing of 
books dealing with air power. Thus, 
the book review section was designed 
to fill the requirement for helping stu- 
dents of air power separate the wheat 
from the chaff. We will continue to 
list outstanding periodical articles deal- 
ing with the historical aspects of air 
power. 


THE CENTRAL BLUE, by Sir John 
Slessor. New York, Praeger, 1957. 
$7.50 


In view of the nearly universal opinion 
that aviation is a subject of absorbing in- 
terest and flying a career of excitement and 
adventure, it is surprising how few good 
books have been written about it, especially 
autobiographical books, which ought to be 
the best. The Central Blue, the autobiog- 
raphy of Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir John Slessor, is a notable exception and 
a delightful change from the generally 
mediocre outpourings of airmen. This is 
no surprise, of course, for Sir John has had 
not only a fascinating career spanning al- 
most the entire history of aviation but he 
is also a talented writer, a good raconteur, 
with a fine command of language and the 
ability to make understandable to anyone 
who can read what is sometimes needlessly 
complicated by technical terminology or by 
too large doses of officialese. 

The American edition of the book, which 
has followed the British original at the dis- 
tance of about a year, is, so far as this 
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reviewer could determine, word for word 
the same book, except for the insertion of 
a short foreword by General Carl Spaatz 
and an only scarcely longer Author’s Note. 
In the latter, Sir John states that, as his 
book was written for British readers essen- 
tially, he would have liked to revise it for 
the American edition by cutting out some 
of the first six chapers. There may be some 


who will second this thought, but on the | 


long view it is probably fortunate that this 
revision was not made. Autobiographies 
are the stuff out of which readable and 
authentic reflective history is written, and 
the participants in great events should not 
deprive the future historical writer of, or 
make it difficult for him to get at, all that 
they themselves found interesting and worthy 
of recording in penning their own stories. 

It is in these early chapters that Sir John 
makes a real contribution to air historiog- 
raphy when he discusses at some length the 
early struggles of the Royal Air Force and 
the achievements and personality of the 
R.A.F.’s great leader, the late Viscount 
Trenchard. Slessor truly observes that 
Trenchard. to whom he affectionately and 
familiarly refers by the characteristic nick- 
name “Boom,” had nearly as large a fol- 
lowing and almost as much _ popularity 
among American airmen as he had among 
British. 
cluding the U. S. A. F. official historians, 
have been at pains in recent years to deter- 
mine who were the really influential think- 
ers and doers who originated and developed 
the basic concepts on which the philosophy 
of air power of the present day were built. 
There have been parallels and comparisons 
drawn between the writings of Douhet and 
Mitchell but in all these analyses little has 
been said of Trenchard. Without any in- 
tention of arguing for such a conclusion, 
Slessor’s narrative clearly hints that when 
the last word has been written on the sub- 
ject it may be found that the dominant per- 
sonality and influence on the development of 
the air power thesis in the first half century 
of the air age was, after all, Hugh Montague 
Trenchard. 


A number of other writers, in- | 
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A brief review of a very thick and meaty 
volume cannot hope to do justice to the 
author or his work. Some readers who 
know Slessor’s other writings, Air Power 
and Armies (1936) and Strategy for the 
West (1954), and have heard his lectures 
at military schools in the United States and 
England, will perhaps not be able to rid 
their minds, in reading his life story, of cer- 
tain of his pronouncements on the present 
and future applicability of air power to 
the world political situation with which 
they cannot agree. This is not the state 
of mind in which to study or appraise what 
is basically a historical narrative, full of 
movement, incident, personalities, and ideas, 
rather than a treatise on air doctrine. Aside 
from any value The Central Blue may have 
as an exposition of doctrine, and in this 
respect it is not to be dismissed lightly, it 
represents a major contribution to the his- 
tory of the Second World War, the first air 
war of history, and particularly to the story 
of Anglo-American cooperation, a factor 
whose importance to the Allied victory can- 
not be overemphasized. In forging that 
cooperation Slessor was one of the princi- 
pal actors, certainly the single most impor- 
tant Englishman in the field. From the 
early visits to England of Spaatz and other 
American observers and planners. Slessor 
seized not only upon the necessity of co- 
operation, personal and operational, but 
also on the spirit, the attitude of mind, 
which more than any directive or combined 
offensive plan was essential to make the 
coalition work. Slessor is the ideal his- 
torian of that great air labor in double 
harness because he was, if any man was, 
the star player on the team—in England, 
when he was A.C.A.S.(P), in the Medi- 
terranean, when he was Deputy Commander 
of MAAF, under Eaker, and even after the 
war when at last, and so deservedly, he was 
elevated to be Chief of the Air Staff. 

The Central Blue is a book of which it 
can be said that there is something good 
on literally every page. The purchase price 


would be well spent, for those who wish to 
see history in the making and understand 
its subtleties, to obtain Slessor’s account of 
the visit to England at the time of Munich 
of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and to be 
| enabled to read the memoir of his conver- 


sations with Lindbergh that Slessor wrote for 
the then C.A.S., Newall. There are other 
nuggets, including the author’s thumb-nail 
portraits of the great and near-great whom 


he has known—the redoubtable Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, Portal, Tedder, Leigh-Mal- 
lory, F.D.R., Harry Hopkins, Arnold, 
Spaatz, Eaker. This is not to say that 


there is nothing more to be written on a 
subject when Sir John has disposed of it— 
the thinking of the Air Staff, R.A.F., on 
daylight bombardment, at the time of the 
Casablanca Conference, for example—but 
the author, even when his explanations of 
certain developments are transparently thin, 
is too frank, too fair-minded, too lacking 
in side, to convey the impression of imag- 
ining himself to be the last court of appeal. 

Anyone who troubles to read this long 
book—and all who claim more than a pass- 
ing interest in the history of air power must 
read it—will surely agree with the final sen- 
tence of General Spaatz’s foreword: “None 
can fail to benefit from reading his trenchant 
comments and sharing the rich experience 
upon which they are based."—-M. W. McF. 


AIR POWER, by Asher Lee, New York: 
Praeger, 1956. $3.75 

Any book by Asher Lee cannot fail to 
be of genuine interest to serious students 
of military history. The research and writ- 
ings of this British author have earned an 
enviable reputation for him among a large 
and growing audience on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

However, it is safe to predict that reader 
reaction to Mr. Lee’s latest book, Air Power, 
will vary widely. Many will regard the 
book as indispensable to their understand- 
ing of the subject; some will sincerely feel 
that it is too limited in its scope; but all 
will agree that the author possesses excep- 
tional research ability and singular erudition. 

Mr. Lee, in handling his material, has 
indicated what he regards to be the most 
important aspects of air power. These are 
treated topically, by chapter, covering the 
following areas and in the sequence, as 
listed: Strategic Bombing; Air Attack on 
Communications; Air Defense; Reconnais- 
sance; Parachute and Airborne Troops; 
Transport Aircraft; Supporting the Army; 
Naval Air Power; Combining the Services; 
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Air Intelligence; and The Future. 

To a very considerable degree, the author 
draws upon World War II history for illus- 
trative points in his discussion. It is obvious 
that he has relied heavily on the compre- 
hensive research accomplished in connec- 
tion with his previous volumes dealing with 
the German and Soviet Air Forces. 

Every page is replete with historical ex- 
amples of air power in action and it can be 
fairly stated that the book is a compendium 
of information ranging, in point of time, 
from World War I through the Korean 
conflict. 

But the book presents more than a mere 
recording of air power as a military instru- 
ment. In it, the author’s viewpoint is quite 
often apparent. A citation of a few selected 
examples of these personal expressions may 
well prove of interest. When reviewing the 
use of atomic weapons he states that their 
employment “has not changed the strategy 
of air power or of strategic bombing.” He 
regards the A-bomb as actually just another 
end item in the arsenal of weapons and feels 
that it should only be regarded as unique in 
terms of the magnitude of its destructive 
power. The author decries emotional think- 
ing so often associated with the atomic 


bomb and concludes that such a frame of 
reference “is not conducive to military analy- 
sis” (p. 21). In the same chapter, the state- 
ment is made that “Britain must retain a 
heavy bomber force, if she is to remain 
a major partner in the Atlantic coalition of 
nations” (p. 30). It is quite obvious that 
Mr. Lee is fully convinced that the British 
heavy bombers have inherited the quondam 
role of British seapower. 

The author shows a strong predilection 
for establishment of supra service and even 
international controls to insure greater flexi- 
bility and improved direction of air power. 
He makes a strong plea for the organization 
of a Western Transport Command empow- 
ered to allocate and coordinate airlift re- 
quirements for all Allied members. When 
considering the question of command con- 
trol, the author makes the statement that, 
“it is never possible for an air force alone 
to decide the best use of air power” (p. 158). 
This responsibility, he believes, can only be 
handled properly at the highest defense 
staff level. In terms of his background, 
it is only natural that Mr. Lee displays 
deep interest and keen insight into the past | 
and potential contribution which intelligence | 
can make to successful air operations. Here 


Who Made the First USAF Kill in Korea? 


Who shot down the first enemy aircraft in the Korean air war? 
also be the first kill of the new independent United States Air Force. 
passed, yet little is known and even less has been written about this historic event. 


Incidentally, this would | 
Seven years have} 
What 


American pilot clobbered the first Communist attacker on that forgotten first day? 


At about 0400 hours (Korean daylight saving time) on Sunday morning, June 25, | 
1950, the Communist North Korean Peoples Army initiated the Korean conflict by cross- 
. Russian-built aircraft sustained this assault from the begin- 
ning, attacking American aircraft as well as South Korean targets. 
Nations issued a cease-fire order on Sunday, 
citizens from the South Korean capital of Seoul and other threatened areas... . 


ing the 38th Parallel. 


The United | 
and the United States began removing its | 
. When 


not mounting top cover for the transports, Japan-based Sth AF fighters and Douglas B-26 
light bombers were flying armed reconnaissance and surveillance missions as far up as the 
38th Parallel, but with strict orders to avoid any provocative acts. 

Tuesday, June 27, 1950, was a memorable day. The United Nations Security Council} 


ordered military sanctions, and United States forces were ordered into police action. 


The} 


removal of American nationals reached its peak, even as the U. S. Army began landing | 
ground forces in friendly South Korea and the USAF established air superiority over the | 


spreading combat zone. 
success of their two-day-old blitz, 


Who was the first? 


emerge, however: 


With cocky Communist pilots in the same sky, flushed with the} 
it was inevitable that they start shooting. 
F-80 and F-82 pilots saw those little balls of fire begin coming past, 
and shot down seven or more North Korean aircraft that day. 
propeller-driven, Russian-built jobs, and none of our planes was lost or damaged. 

A search of available records was made on several occasions, a/ 
year or more later, without establishing any positive proof. 


When our} 
they went to work 
All were conventional, 


A strong probability did! 


It seems most probable that credit for the first kill belongs to Ist Lt 


William G. Hudson, piloting an F-82G-NA, number AF 46-383, of the 68th Fighter (AW) 
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again, the author recommends establishment 
of a unified intelligence corps organized 
above the level of those maintained by the 
individual military services. Also, from time 
to time, the fear is voiced that German 
technological skills will once again consti- 
tute a menace to world peace. Americans, 
in general, are understandably less appre- 
hensive of this threat than Asher Lee and 
his British compatriots. 

In his overall assessment of air power, the 
author identifies the human element as the 
greatest single deterrent to progress. His- 
torically, it has too often been true that 
faulty judgment or misappraisal of an air 
weapon or its carrier has resulted in impair- 
ment of the ultimate in operational potential. 
All serious students of military affairs will 
recognize the grave dangers which stem 
from an inadequate appraisal of weapon 
capability. Although the problem can never 
be completely eliminated because of the 
finite capabilities of the human mind—much 
can be done to expand the parameters which 
govern conceptual thinking. 

During recent years, much useful and 
valuable research has been accomplished in 
chronicling the past accomplishments of air 
power. It is hoped that increased emphasis 


will be given to stimulating creative thought 
and sound analytical writing dedicated to 
formulation of ever improving concepts for 
utilization of air power in keeping with the 
pace of technological advances and the im- 
perative requirements of world conditions. 
Readers of Asher Lee will enthusiastically 
welcome a book along such lines.—Col. 
W. J. Smith, USAF. 


AIR WAR AGAINST GERMANY AND 
ITALY, 1939-1943, by John Herington. 
[Australia in the War of 1939-1945; 
Series Three: Air, Volume III.] (Can- 
berra, Australian War Memorial, 1954, 
pp. xvii, 731, 25s.) 


This large volume is one of a projected 
twenty-two-volume history of Australia in 
the War of 1939-1945. The history is to be 
divided into five series, with a category for 
army, navy, air, civil, and medical services. 
The present volume is the sixth in the series 
to be published and is the first to appear 
of the four air volumes planned. All in 
all, the Australian historical project is a 
very formidable one, and both the authors 
and the Australian authorities are to be 
congratulated on their perseverance in an 
almost limitless task. 


| question of time remains. 


Squadron, that Tuesday morning, in the general area around Seoul and the Kimpo air- 
field. . . . Airmen and officers, mechanics and pilots alike, all seemed convinced that 
Lt. Hudson in this particular plane had made the first Korean kill, and apparently there 
were no conflicting claims at that time around the Itazuke Air Base... . 

Seven alternate possibilities remain. Lt. Hudson sincerely believed that he actually 
had shot down the first Communist aircraft, but he suggested the possibility that a squadron 
mate, Ist Lt. Charles B. Moran, might have knocked down an LA-7 fighter moments 
earlier, instead of minutes later. . . . This was generally discounted, but in any event it 
would be difficult to prove conclusively, as Lt. Moran was reported missing in action on 
August 7, 1950. 

Still another fine officer received some publicity for this honor several years later but, 
although he possibly could have fired the first shots from American guns in aerial combat, 
on the basis of available information it is doubtful that he made the first kill. Major 
James W. Little, commander of the 339th Fighter (AW) Squadron, was leading a flight 
of three F-82’s over Korea that day. He destroyed one LA-7, while his wingmen, Lt. 
David H. Trexler and Lt. Walter C. Hayhurst, were each credited with a probable. The 
. . . A couple of months later, Major Little was transferred to 
the 68th Squadron on the same base, but at no time that year was he known to have 
questioned the claims of the 68th and Lt. Hudson for the honor. . . . 

The ‘complete story or final answer may never be known. Bill Hudson was promoted 
to Captain and was rotated back to the States some months later. A year afterwards there 
were few Air Force men left in the Far East who had taken part in those rough, exciting 
days of the old Pusan Perimeter, and fewer who cared. The immediate press of today’s 
problems and tomorrow’s plans drove out all thoughts of yesterday’s incidents. It was a 
time for making history, not writing it... . 

—Excerpt from “First Korean Kill of the USAF,” by Lt. Col. 
Boardman C. Reed, USAF, in the American Aviation His- 
torical Society Journal, April-June 1957, p. 72 f. 
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Mr. Herington’s approach to the problem 
is an unusual one. He says in his preface: 
“The Australian contribution to air fighting 
against Germany and Italy consisted in the 
allocation of a large number of individuals 
for virtual incorporation within the Royal 
Air Force rather than the provision of self- 
sufficient units to work in co-operation with 
the major force.” 

The intention always was that these indi- 
viduals would eventually be formed into 
Australian national units, but in the large 
majority of cases circumstances prevented 
the realization of this objective. 

Herington tells us: “Apart from three reg- 
ular units of the Royal Australian Air Force 
and seventeen temporary squadrons of that 
Force which served in Europe, Australian 
airmen were spread among more than 500 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force.” 

This experience is of interest to Ameri- 
cans chiefly because it points up the danger 
that American airmen and smaller tactical 
units stood in, in the early days of our par- 
ticipation in the war (in North Africa, for 
instance), when the tendency of the Royal 
Air Force was to incorporate our flyers, air- 
craft, and all absorbable units into the larg- 
er and more thoroughly established R.A.F. 
units. The tendency was successfully re- 
sisted by American air commanders. 

From the historian’s standpoint it remains 
a curious fact that the very dispersion of 
Australians throughout the British forces 
provides the excuse or, better, raison d’étre, 
for Mr. Herington’s book. His history is 
not the history of the Australian experience 
per se, since that is not isolable. Rather 
Mr. Herington outlines the whole story of 
the air war in Europe, on the policy as well 
as the operational level, and gives us an 
Australian view of the over-all conduct of 
the air war. He of course does not leave 
out of account the exploits of Australian 
crews, but the essence of the book is the 
case study it presents of the integration of 
Dominion components within a British Com- 
monwealth and Empire air force. 

As such, this volume and its sisters will 
take their place in the history of the Com- 
monwealth, and, as such, the effort put 
into them is justifiable. Mr. Herington has 
a note to the effect that he has been given 
full access to official documents but, from 
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some omissions, one wonders if access was} unde 
actually given to command and control! the s 


documentation at the highest level. is an 
—M. W. McF., He 
journ 


VISION—A SAGA OF THE SKY, by in = 
Harold Mansfield. Duell, Sloan and_ he is 


Pearce, New York. $5.00. he hi 
Jenni 

The art of personal biography, in the ies 
modern sense, is said to have originated) ;.., , 
with Dr. Samuel Johnson and The Lives of} oth, 
the Poets, a work reportedly undertaken at) 


the behest of King George III who urged} and | 
the author to execute “the literary biog-, 
raphy” of his country. The art was carried siewe 
to impressionistic, if not technical, perfec- by li 
tion by Johnson’s own biographer James 
Boswell, and the medium has fared more — 
or less well ever since. Corporate biog- 


a rec 


acters 
raphy, the writing of the life story of an reapp 
institution or organization, such as an air-| ;, fics 
craft company or an airline, is by compari- thoug 
son so new and, because of the inherent pictur 


problems of definition and identification, 9) §.44 
difficult that few have essayed and fewer The 
mastered it. Among the handful of mas 


himse 
ters Harold Mansfield must henceforth be} manu 
reckoned. Even 


Vision, A Saga of the Sky, is the biog) manu: 
raphy of the Boeing Airplane Company, of| ored : 
Seattle and Wichita. It is a dynamic story) in pe: 
about designing, producing, and flying some 
of the best airplanes that have been or, given 
the state of the science, ever will be built 
The protagonists are machines—from the) 
first B & W of Bill Boeing and Conrai! 
Westerveldt in 1916 down through the all 
metal Monomail, the pioneer transport 247 
the XB-15, the 307 Stratoliner, the B-299 of Baba, 
B-17 Flying Fortress in all its manifesta craf 
tions, the B-29, the B-47, the B-50, tht) Kar 
B-52 jet bomber, the 707 jet Stratoliner, am) Har 
all that numerous family of which these ari Yor 
but the most conspicuous representatives 
The coadjutors—co-actors, if you will—ar} Braba: 
the men, the midwives, who worried ani) don 
struggled and sweated them into being. Fo) Brit 
the aviation enthusiast who must know hiy and 
subject inside out, here is a book to absort) _fror 
him; for the taxpayer and investor curious 
to learn what his dollars do for defense of Brasse 
for progress, this is a tally sheet; for thy ill 
social scientist and historian who woul§ 
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understand those importunate dronings in 
the sky that punctuate his quiet hours, this 
is an explanation that is also a revelation. 

Harold Mansfield is a writer trained in 
journalism, with long experience at Boeing 
in public relations and advertising, of which 
he is now director. He is a young man but 
he has flown in all kinds of airplanes, from 
Jennies to jets. He has a wide acquaintance 
with the personalities who have made Amer- 
ican aviation and who live in his pages. His 
method of writing appears to be that of 
the novelist rather than of the historian, 
and his product, while factual, is essentially 
a reconstruction of events based on inter- 
views, the written record, and a final check 
by living participants. To give his narra- 
tive immediacy and achieve versimilitude 
he has emphasized a certain cast of char- 
acters, dramatis personae, who appear and 
reappear and become familiar as they would 


in fiction. This makes for a readable book 
though it somewhat distorts the real-life 
picture. Aware of this defect, Mr. Mans- 


field justifies the license in his foreword. 
The author tells us that he has concerned 
himself more with engineering than with 
manufacturing and other phases of the story. 
Even so, he gets across the conflict between 
manufacturer and government that has col- 
ored so much of their relationship, whether 
in peace or in war, and has influenced so 
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Baba, Kazuo, (ed.), Japanese Military Air- 
craft in the Pacific War, 2 vols., Tokyo: 
Kanto-Sha Co., 1956, obtainable from 
Hampton Books, Hampton Bays, New 
York, $3.75. General reference only. 


Brabazon, Lord, The Brabazon Story, Lon- 
don: W. Heinemann, 1956. Memoirs of 
Britain’s waritime Minister of Transport, 
and a man active in British aviation 
from the beginning. 


Brassey’s Annual—1956, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1956. Contains series of authori- 
tative articles on current military affairs, 


greatly the health of the industry and the 
defense of the nation. The most serious 
question posed in this book concerns the 
soundness or weakness of the procurement 
policies and research and development pro- 
grams of the military services, the system 
of establishing requirements for equipment, 
and the contract procedures which are sup- 
posed to fulfill them. That and the re- 
echoing query whether or not the cycle of 
endless improvement that appears to char- 
acterize technical progress cannot some- 
how, some day, be made to apply to human 
relations on a world scale. 

Vision is an attractive book, well put to- 
gether, with a few, not enough, good pic- 
tures. It has interesting end papers show- 
ing, in five-year stages and common-scale 
drawings, the evolution of Boeing airplanes. 
The 8-page section of half tones is supple- 
mented by black-and-white cuts of airplanes 
in the text which are repeated from the end 
papers. In-text cuts are a good device but 
these lack size and distinctness; they should 
have been bolder, starker on the page. The 
greatest flaw, however, is the lack of an 
index, which every non-fiction book should 
have, particularly books historical and fac- 
tual in nature. The omission, a futile con- 
cession to “popularity,” could betray the 
publisher’s fear that a second reading would 
be out of the question —M. W. McF. 
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rent Force,” “International Air Power,” 
and “Guided Missiles.” 


Compton, Arthur Holly, Atomic Quest: A 
Personal Narrative, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. The autobiog- 
raphy of a prominent scientist in the 
development of nuclear weapons. 


Estep, Raymond, An Air Power Bibliog- 
raphy, Maxwell Air Force Base, Air Uni- 
versity Research Studies Institute, 1956. 
Annotated listing of 3,151 books and 
articles. 
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Miller, John, Jr., et al., Korea, 1951-53, 
Washington: G.P.O., 1956. Official 
Army history of military operations. 


Millis, Walter, Arms and Men: A Study of 
Military History, New York: Putnam, 
1956. Examines the role of air power 
critically. 


Recent Articles 


“Evolution of USAF Aircraft, 1907-1957,” 
Flying, February 1957. A pictorial dis- 
\ play. 
Giffin, Sidney, Brig. Gen., USAF, “A New 
Future for World War II?” World Politics, 
January 1957. A review article. 


Gladych, Michael, “Tupolev: Architect of 
Red Air Power,” Flying, December 1956. 


Greer, Thomas H., “Air Arm Doctrinal 
Roots, 1917-1918,” Military Affairs, Win- 
ter 1956. 


“How Red China Plots Against The U. S.,” 
U. S. News and World Report, March 22, 
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H. O., Men in Arms, New York: Praeger, 
1956. A general text book on the his- 
tory of warfare, weak on air power. 


Stewart, J. T., Col., Air Power—The Deci- 
sive Force in Korea, Van Nostrand, New 
York, 1957. A review of the use of air 
power in Korea, put out in conjunction 
with the Quarterly Review of the Air 
University. 
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The German Campaign in Russia—Planning 


and Operations, 1940-42, G.P.O., $1.25. | 
U. S. Army historical study from German | Smith 


sources. 


U. S. Congress (84th Cong., 2nd Sess.), 
Civil Defense for National Survival 
(House Report No. 2946, 24th Report of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions), Washington: G.P.O., July 1956. 
Comprehensive review with testimony on 
the national organization for civil de- 
fense. 


Vagts, Alfred, Defense and Diplomacy: The 
Soldier and the Conduct of Foreign Rela- 
tions. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1956. A massive analysis of the inter- 
relations between arms and policy. 


1957. Question and answer interview 
with General Akio Doi, leader of the 
Japanese Military Group that visited Red 
China. 
“Institute for Defense Analyses,” Fortune, 
December 1956. Statement of the mis 
sion and purpose of I.D.A. (sponsored by 
M.I.T., Cal. Tech., Stanford, Case, and 
Tulane) to provide scientific judgment 
on the technical aspects of weapons and 
strategy. 


Jonn, Knut, “Problems of Trans-Polar Oper 
ations,” Air World, Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 90. 
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| p. 6. Air Service. 
Sess.), | Smith, Dale O., Brig. Gen., “Supersonic 
Survival Strategy,” Interavia, January 1957. Wilson, Gill Robb, “Concept: Key to Air- 
eport of power,” Flying, February 1957. Reviews 
3 “a Sunderman, James F., Capt., “The ‘Silent the half century of U. S. military avia- 
| coal Service’ Speaks Up,” Air Force, Decem- tion in a comprehensive manner. Beau- 
y ; ber 1956. Reviews mushrooming of writ- tifully written. 
nony on 
civil de- 
acy: The} Trenchard’s Principles of Air Power 
ign Rela- 
mn Press, 
he inter- In May 1945, just at the close of the war in Europe, Marshal of the Royal Air Force, 
The Viscount Trenchard—the father of the RAF and one of the first proponents of strategic 
cy. bombing—issued one of his characteristic little brochures in which, from time to time, 
he was accustomed to give to the world his thoughts on the progress of the struggle. 
In his brief foreword to this pamphlet, which he entitled, The Principles of Air Power 
on War, he said: 

“I have endeavored to make plain in this pamphlet what part air power has played 
in victory over Germany, particularly in 1944-45, and to show how it has been based on 
the four great principles of air power. 

“These four principles were conceived on the day the air was conquered. They have 
stood the stress of war to enable air power to save countless casualties both in the field 

interview} and at sea... .” 
= on Lord Trenchard’s principles of air power, as he said, “were and are” the following: 
site 

“1. To obtain mastery of the air, and to keep it, which means continuously fighting 
for it. 

Fortune, “2. To destroy the enemy’s means of production and his communications in his Own 
the mis) !ry, that is by strategic bombing force. 
sored by “3. To maintain the battle without any interference by the enemy, which means to 
Case, and) ‘table the commanders to build up the colossal supplies and reinforcements necessary for 
judgment the battle, and to be able to maintain them without interruption by the enemy. 
apons and “4. To prevent the enemy being able to maintain the battle, that is, to prevent him 
being able to build up adequate supplies for his armies and navies or air force. 

“The above principles were implicit in air power as used even in the war of 1914-18, 
olar Oper: but the technical means for their application were not then sufficiently developed to give 
>. 4, p. 90 air power the influence which it has exercised in 1939-45.” 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Air Force Golden Anniversary 


The year 1957 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the United States Air Force. From its 
organizational origin as the Aeronautical 
Division of the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. Army, on August 1, 1907, the 
Air Force now passes a milestone in its 
life span of comparable significance to the 
place which it has come to occupy in the 
military structure and national life of the 
United States and in the power balance of 
the world. From that original directive of 
the War Department charging the Aero- 
nautical Division with “all matters pertain- 
ing to military ballooning, air machines, and 
all kindred subjects,” the mission of the Air 
Force has expanded into that of providing 
the decisive element on which the survival 
of this country and of much of the civilized 
world depends. The celebration of this 
anniversary is one that merits the active 
participation and support of all members of 
the Air Force Historical Foundation and of 
all Americans everywhere. 

The Air Force has announced that it 
officially recognizes the Air Force Associa- 
tion as the sponsor of the Golden Anniver- 
sary celebration. The climax of the program 
will coincide with the 1957 annual AFA 
Convention, which will take place in Wash- 
ington between July 30 and August 4. 
Thursday, August 1, has been specially 
designated Golden Anniversary Day and a 
full agenda of significant features will in- 
clude the issuing by the U. S. Post Office 
of the special 50th anniversary stamp, the 
first Air Force stamp ever issued. 

The following are the objectives for the 
Golden Anniversary celebration that have 
been developed mutually by the AFA and 
the USAF: 


1. To 
Freedom; 


salute the USAF—Guardian of 


2. To document the impact of the USAF 
on national progress; 


3. To recognize the world-wide humani- 
tarian and civic contributions of the USAF; 
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4. To stimulate public awareness of thé 
needs of the Air Force, particularly per 
sonnel requirements, and assist the AF ig 
recruiting and retaining qualified personne! 

5. To focus national attention on the 
impact of the Air Age and stimulate the 
interest of American youth in aviation 
a career. 


Debate and Discussion 


The Editors invite readers to submit let- 
ters or short articles commenting upog 
statements of fact or inference made 
The Air Power Historian. Many reade 
undoubtedly have footnotes to historica 
events which should be placed upon th 
record. With any living and thinking or 
ganization such as The Air Force Historica 
Foundation, discussion and debate upo 
vital historical questions is mandatory. 
this end, the Editorial Board intends to pri 
these letters which contribute to soun 
thought and healthy discussion within th 
bounds of reason and propriety. What ha 
you to contribute? 


Defense Studies Program 


Members, and particularly professors am 
students of the AFROTC programs, may 6 
interested to learn that we have in our po 
session a copy of the “Outline for Lectu 
on Air Power” given at Harvard Universi 
Graduate School of Public Administratio 
by Professor W. Barton Leach. This o 
line is about 15 pages long, too lengthy 
be reprinted here. However, if you 
interested in developing such a program yé 
may write to us requesting that we atte 
to secure a copy of the “Outline,” as well 
the Bibliography for you, from Harva 
University. 

W. Barton Leach is a member of fh 
Foundation and one of the foremost write 
and lecturers on air power in this count 
today. He has written several articles 
magazines. 
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